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INTRODUCTION 


Thus numser of the Review or Epucationat Resrarc is the fifth 
to be devoted to finance and business administration; previous issues 
appeared in April 1932, April 1935, April 1938, and April 1941. This 
number follows the same general plan as previous numbers, but makes 
some changes in title and contents of some of the chapters. 

The number of chapters has been reduced, partly because of overlapping 
material and partly because of insufficient content for certain chapters 
formerly included. The two former chapters, dealing with (a) the support 
of education—major problems; and (b) federal, state, and local support, 
have been combined, thus eliminating considerable duplication of content 
and of bibliography. Supply service, formerly treated as a separate chapter, 
is combined with accounting and reporting in Chapter IV. The treatment 
of legislation and court decisions is distributed thru the several chapters 
rather than segregated as heretofore. Similarly, insurance is treated under 
different headings, principally in Chapters VIII and IX. 

The literature includes some researches by other than educational authori- 
ties. It should be pointed out that in general the bibliographies are sume- 
what shorter than in previous numbers. This is due to an attempt to avoid 
duplicate references where possible and to the tendency to make the 
bibliographical material more selective. 
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CHAPTER I 


Planning in Finance and Business Administration 


WAYNE W. SOPER 


Pcanninc in EvucaTionaL FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION circum- 
scribes the whole area of education. Nuttall (51) indicated that educational 
leaders are expected to be able to plan the total educational program and 
to explain to the public the value and necessity of educational activities. 
Mort (46) expressed the conviction that the objective of financial manage- 
ment is the effective functioning of the educational program. In achieving 
this objective, Sears (59) pointed out that a board of education faces 
a complex task not merely to keep the enterprise going but also to make 
adjustments to social changes and scientific progress. 


The Need for Planning 


If the number of authors touching on the subject is any measure, the 
need for planning has been uppermost in the minds of educators for the 
past three years. Times of crisis shake the foundations of time-honored 
institutions and awaken them to an appraisal of their functions—some- 
times to a fight for existence. Whitney (64) expressed the idea dramati- 
cally when he said, “The new order, whether we like it or not, is dynamic, 
full of tensions, bursting with emotion. . . . We must educate, therefore, 
for change. . . . If education in this age is to be fruitful and productive 
rather than sterile and barren, it must discover “ew instruments, new pro- 
cedures, new methods, new content, new experiences.” Simpson (60) 
reminded us that a crisis brings us to a new level of concern from which 
we cannot recede; if we recede we are lost. 

The effect of the war was emphasized by several authors. Arnold (2) 
pointed out that altho wartime economy will increase school revenues, the 
expenditures will also increase and will buy less because of the changing 
value of the dollar. He saw four means of meeting the situation: (a) find 
increased revenues, (b) cut the program, (c) find economies, and (d) 
shift the burden to the employees. Covert (19), however, saw some relief 
in the rise of the national income, better tax collections, and lowered enrol- 
ments. Linn (39) warned that the country will soon face another financial 
period not unlike that of a decade ago because of increased costs of living, 
greater federal claim on tax sources, and insistent demands for reduction 
in public expenditures. He, along with Douglass (22), pointed out the 
danger of outside pressure upon the schools. In addition to the usual peace- 
time problems of depressed property valuations, heavy debt services, and 
active campaigning to cut school budgets, Mulford (47) showed how 
schools have been obligated to take on heavier loads. Holy (31) showed 


that smaller enrolments increased per pupil costs and that loss of revenues 
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from sales taxes and gasoline taxes was especially serious in those states 
where such taxes are earmarked for schools. 

To meet these conditions and to lay long-time plans for the future, Smith 
(61) pointed out that the school system cannot escape its share of adjust- 
ments to the present upheaval; and school people should realize that ade- 
quate financing is complex and must face competition for the tax dollar, 
lower standards of living, and population changes. But Chisholm(15) urged 
awareness of those who desire to reduce school outlays at any sacrifice. 
Planning was definitely indicated by Hunt (35) and Moehlman (42) when 
they separately reminded that schools are America’s first line of defense, 
but unlike other defense activities are expected to operate at reduced cost 
and heavier load. Education must carry the nation thru the emergency 
and at the same time prepare those who will continue to carry on. To 
do this, Peterson (53) pointed out that school people will find it necessary 
to reformulate objectives to keep education in the right direction. 

But all planning should be not merely for the sake of holding present 
positions or making selfish gains according to Courter (18), who pointed 
out that education is privileged to render a great service in the present 
crisis and in the future—“The demands of war .. . are in reality de- 
mands upon the intelligence, patriotism, unselfishness, and vision of the 
American taxpaying citizen.” An answer to the question raised by Norton 
(50), “Is it physically practical to pay for adequate educational oppor- 


tunity for all youth?” places planning by school officials in the realm of 
necessity. 


The Means and Process of Planning 


Once the need for planning has been established, what are the means, 
processes, and factors entering into planning? Obviously, as implied in 
much of the literature reviewed, the board of education is the chief plan- 
ning agency because as pointed out by Moehlman (41) it is the supreme 
education authority of the community. In addition, Hummel (34) included 
business and research personnel; and Reavis and Judd (56) urged that 
teachers be regarded as partners in all school matters, while Grieder (27) 
stated that all financial planning should be done with the leadership and 
advice of the superintendent. 

Chisholm (15, 16) and McCombs (40) stressed the necessity of ade- 
quate public relations to keep the people informed of the needs, value, 
and ultimate goals of education. Burke (4, 5) pointed out that defensible 
spending for schools should presume defensible objectives, appraisal of 
results, and a reasonable balance between educational activities and other 
life activities, as well as good management. Edwards (23) implied that 
planners should recognize that education is being forced to shift its center 
of interest from the needs of the individual to the requirements of society, 
thus emphasizing the socialization of youth in terms of the basic assump- 
tions of democracy. Mort (44) warned that we must drop the notion that - 
education is already taking so much from the people that we cannot ask 
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for more, stating, “No adequate financing plan can be developed so long 
as we start hedging before we start thinking.” 

Detailed steps in planning, particularly with reference to enlarging 
the administrative unit, were outlined by Cowen and Coxe (20). Grieder 
(27) advanced the theory that planning should precede consideration of 
dollars and cents; Buckingham (3) urged a follow-up of school sup- 
port to see what the money is buying. Mort (45) pointed out the neces- 
sity of a quicker adjustment to conditions and the need for more elastic 
funds for specific emergency conditions. To insure future security from 
indebtedness, Quackenbush (55) advised that boards adopt a pay-as-you- 
go policy; and Hamon (28) urged a long-range plan for financing the 
school plant whereby the capital outlay dollar would buy more building 
and at the same time help ease the depressed material and labor market. 
To forestall educational dislocations due to changes in the tax base, enrol- 
ments, and community needs, Hanson (29) proposed that boards ‘eep 
an eye on low-cost housing in their planning agenda. 


Local, State, and National Planning 


Planning the support of education is a joint responsibility of local, 
state, and national governments as reported by Chisholm (15), Hamon 
(28), and Morphet (43). But national and state participation in the 
support of schools should not lead to centralization of control. Strayer 
(62) urged that our traditional local control be maintained because (a) 
it develops a feeling of responsibility, (b) it facilitates adaptation of the 
school to community needs, (c) it allows for experimentation, and (d) it 
permits extension beyond the state minimum program. 

While Moehlman (42) reported that the burden of support will fall 
upon the local community, Mulford (47) pleaded for a wider tax base 
for the schools; and Grieder (27), Mort and Reusser (46), and Pech- 
stein (52) indicated the necessity for state and national assistance. Norton 
(50) doubted the probability of increased federal assistance and urged 
that local and state revenues be increased by tapping the taxpaying capacity 
made available by the current increase in business activity. Nuttall (51) 
warned that ambitious people of a community should not be permitted 
to take over special activities of a costly nature, under the guise of 
patriotism, to the detriment of the basic educational program. Grace (26). 
while recognizing the need for state and national help, stated that growth 
from the bottom up is more important than domination from the top 
down. 

As an aid in planning the future financial program, Hubbard and Sease 
(32, 33) and the National Education Association (49) reported that 
the trend in state support was upward during the past decade. Covert (19) 
saw better prospects growing out of improved tax collections and a rising 
national income, altho loss of certain types of revenues are now apparent 
to the schools. Simpson (60) urged that the conditions of this day lead us 
toward the defining of education as a national function, but also indi- 
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cated that the basic approach to the problem of educational finance lies 
less in “finance” than in “education.” 


Planning in Higher Education 


Financial planning for institutions of higher learning has taken on a 
complex and serious aspect since the outbreak of the war. Day (21), 
Johnson (36), and Teeter (63) stated that the future prospects of in- 
stitutions of higher learning not supported by the government are none 
too rosy. Security in endowments has been severely shaken; increase in 
private benefactors has not been large; and registration has declined. 
Cain (7) reported the same situation, but his survey of the investments 
and incomes of forty-five privately-administered colleges and universities 
indicated that the endowment problem was not too serious except in 
those institutions leaning heavily upon income from invested funds. He 
also reported that losses in incomes are being made up in a number of 
ways: some institutions have gone into debt; some have used up reserves; 
some have lowered salaries; and some have reduced student opportunities. 

Some suggestions to meet the situation were made. Keppel (37) went 
so far as to warn that under present conditions there may not be enough 
students or money for all the independent liberal art colleges and that the 
law of the survival of the fittest will operate to close the weakest. Almack 
(1) reported that over a period of time the demand for higher education 
has been growing and is the area in which the cost is highest. For this 
reason even state supported institutions will have difficulty in securing 
sufficient funds for their operation, thus throwing more weight of support 
back on student fees and tuition. 

Nason (48) saw retrenchment, then growth, then stability ahead for 
endowed colleges, but warned that competition will increase and that the 
proportion of publicly supported institutions will grow larger. Fisher (25) 
saw some advantages growing out of the accelerated program under gov- 
ernment assistance. Surpluses built up will be useful in erasing future 
deficits if careful planning is done now. A divergent stand was taken by 
Ellingson (24) on the acceptance of governmental assistance, his argu- 
ment being that such commitments cause an expansion that cannot later 
be maintained or discontinued at will. 


Effects of Legislation and Court Decisions on Planning 


Lawler (38) reported that those responsible for planning in educa- 
tional finance should keep an eye on the trend of legislation in this area. 
Much of the research in this field was done by Chambers (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14), who noted the following trends: (a) progress toward more state 
aid among the states, (b) a tendency to reduce the number of earmarked 
sources of revenue, (c) a step toward deriving more state school funds 
from direct appropriations, and (d) improvements in methods of appor- 
tionment of state funds. Henry (30) reported that the legislation of the past 
ten to fifteen years has tended to ease rather than to make more difficult the 
financing of schools. 
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Referring to court decisions, Cooke and Andersen (17) and Punke (54) 


showed that there is a growing tendency to devote public funds to private 
school use under the interpretation that the assistance is for thé pupil 
and not the school and that it promotes the educational welfare of the com- 
munity. Rosenfield (58) reported that there is still only a slight trend 
away from the allegedly unfair but almost universal American rule of 
law which exempts schoolboards from liability for negligence. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Support of Education 


WAYNE W. SOPER and J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 
with the assistance of CHARLES D. BECKER 


The support oF EDUCATION is of itself a major problem. Its solution lies, 
not in applying sufficient social and economic force to resolve at once the 
whole problem, but in breaking it up into its related elements and solving 
them one by one. This “divide and conquer” strategy is in reality the 
method of attack whether adopted by accident or by premeditation. The 
gains are spearheads thru the lines of resistance and complacency (2, 4, 
14, 34, 39, 65). 

Legislation of the past three years, as reported by Chambers (11, 12, 
13, 14), reveals that a state here and there yielded more control of edu- 
cation to duly recognized educational boards; other states granted more 
substantial aid to local districts. Covert (19) showed how varying degrees 
of authority with respect to local control, state apportionment of funds, bud- 
gets, and salary schedules have been delegated to state departments. Dis- 
cussing trends, School and Society (77) reported that the earmarking of 
taxes for schools was on the decline, agreeing with Chambers (14), who 
noted that states are tending to derive more state support from general 
appropriations. Henry (36) summarized this uneven but nevertheless 
steady progress by saying: “Altogether the trend . . . seems calculated to 
ease rather than to increase the difficulties of financing the schools . . . . 
We seem to be moving steadily, if less rapidly than we might desire, 


toward a more promising basis of financial security for public education in 
the United States.” 


Wartime Dislocations 


Judged by the number of articles bearing upon the subject, problems 
growing out of wartime dislocations were of major concern during the 
past three years. Only a few such problems have been solved or have 
disappeared. In the present crisis all resources of the nation have one 
standard of value—that of winning the war. As Courter (18) pointed out, 
there are two groups of demands which fall heavily upon the schools: (a) 
demands which consume financial resources for purposes other than edu- 
cation, and (b) demands upon the financial resources available for the 
education process itself. Few school districts are continuing education as 
usual. Use of school buildings for other than education purposes, new 
courses, new materials, services of teachers for rationing—all these and 
more consume school resources. In addition, Mulford (59) pointed out 
that schools are confronted with (a) depressed property valuations, (b) 
heavy debt services, and (c) default of public officials to get property — 
back into effective taxation. 
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Arnold (1) and Morgan (53) warned that we are experiencing some 
of the same tendencies as in World War I, chief of which was the neglect 
of education. This means financial troubles not only now but in the future. 
The plea was for more, not less, money for the schools. “The long time 
battle for democracy is in the schools.” 

Smith (79) admitted that the schools cannot escape their share of 
adjustment to the present upheaval, which may mean a lower standard 
of living, depreciated dollar values, new tax measures unfair to one eco- 
nomic level but not touching another. On the other hand, Covert (20) 
saw some gains along with the losses; and Edmonds (26), altho he fore- 
saw dislocated family life, upset community life, and changed standards 
as a result of the war, nevertheless sounded an optimistic note in recalling 
that during World War I schools did not suffer greatly and made some 
permanent gains. 

To resolve these problems of wartime dislocations, Mort (58) suggested 
that the support of education be considered a prime necessity so that we 
be certain of giving to our children what as adults they cannot secure. 
To do this, stebility of financial suj,port must be maintained. Douglass 
(24) supported this viewpoint in calling for higher expenditures for 
schools, specifically for increased teachers’ salaries so that these faithful 
public servants will not have to bear the burden of others able to pay more 
taxes. In order to balance the effects of inflation, Moehlman (50) con- 
tended that budgets must be increased from 10 to 20 percent. 


It thus becomes apparent that school authorities must face problems 
of a wartime economy not easily resolved. To hold their own will be a 
gain (58). 


Equal Opportunity, Equal Education, Equal Burden 


To fulfil the cherished principle that “the property of State shall edu- 
cate the children of the State” has been a long, faltering struggle; but 
gains have been made. The contest continues in an expanding degree. 
Wilkinson (85) voiced the present opinion of many educators in saying 
that the wealth of the nation wherever it may be should be taxed to educate 
the children of the nation wherever they may be. She pointed out that 
51 percent of the children live in rural areas comprising only 34 percent 
of the taxable wealth. This problem of equality of education and equali- 
zation of the burden of support now assumes a wider horizon. Myers (60), 
recognizing that much has been accomplished by the individual states, 
concluded that the whole problem cannot be solved without the large- 
scale participation of the federal government. Eight hundred thousand 
children of elementary-school age in the United States are not enrolled 
in any school. Provisions for educating Negro children in the South are 
not comparable to those for white children. Federal aid is essential to 
reduce educational inequalities (73). Lawrence (44) reported that in 
many schools of Alabama entertainments are given to raise funds for 
laboratory equipment, library books, and physical education supplies, a 
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practice inimical to the principles of educational equality. This does not 
mean that such districts are indifferent to the needs of their children. 
They are financially unable to meet those needs (85). Assessed valuations 
and needs of children seldom complement each other perfectly (42). 

As evidence that educators are not in complete harmony on the matter 
of equalization, Morrison (57) argued that the equalizers have never 
taken enough facts into consideration, seldom venturing into the fields of 
political economy, political science, and philosophy. His substitute for 
federal assistance to the states was a diversification of the commercial 
and industrial life of the various states to create more wealth, and a 
revision of federal statutes to give each state the power to tax all corporate 
wealth within its borders. Millikan (48) accepted the factual basis of the 
equalization argument but saw a dangerous standardization and a suppres- 
sion of initiative in its application. 

Some progress in achieving equality of education for Negro children 
comes to light in recent court decisions. Chambers (11) reported that in 
the present decade high federal courts have proclaimed that the equal 
protection which the fourteenth amendment guarantees includes the right 
of Negro teachers to be paid according to a salary scale involving no racial 
discrimination. The supreme court of Kansas granted a colored child 
the right to attend a junior high school for white children. 

Not only must old objectives be aimed at and achieved, but our sights 
must be raised to include objectives not heretofore recognized, some of 
which have not existed until the present emergency (52). In addition to 
the usual need for equalizing education within and among the states, 
Givens (31) called for financial aid to provide school facilities for (a) 
children removed to areas of production activities, (b) children of mi- 
gratory workers, and (c) children of federal employees residing on federal 
reservations and properties. In its report for 1943, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board (63) presented fifteen recommendations, seven of 
which directly or indirectly called for advanced steps in the process of 
bringing equal educational opportunities to the nation’s children and 
youth. Beyond the need for equality of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, the report proposed (a) equal access to general and specialized edu- 
cation to youth of college age, (b) equalizing the quality of education, 
(c) extending the building program, and (d) reorganizing school districts 
to enlarge the administrative unit. At least one authority, Buckingham (5), 
sensed the problem, not too generally recognized, of a complete com- 
munity accounting for funds received and spent. He would withhold aid 
until the district presented evidence of substantial educational dividends 
derived—social, ethical, economic. 


Postwar Problems of Support 


A characteristic of the present world conflict as distinguished from — 
that of World War I is the amount of thinking now being applied to 
problems envisaged in the postwar period. This emphasis on postwar 
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planning may be due to the fact that the generation which fought in the 
previous struggle has not forgotten the almost total lack of planning 
during the previous war. Moehlman (52) warned that when the war actu- 
ally ceases, the pressure of postwar problems demanding immediate solu- 
tion may change the entire organization and control of public education 
unless the several states are ready to meet these demands with reason- 
able understanding and efficiency. Stoddard (81) enjoined the school 
people of the nation to accept the challenge presented to the schools 
during the present conflict and to press forward with plans and processes 
intended to make education more effective. Undoubtedly, education will 
face another financial period not unlike that of a decade ago. The federal 
government has first claim on tax sources. The cost of living is increasing. 
School authorities who fail to outline solutions for evident postwar prob- 
lems will be adjudged derelict in their educational duties (15, 46). 

Edwards (27) suggested that the center of interest in education will 
need to shift from the individual to society. In working out this new 
orientation, it appears that the program will have to be so shaped as to 
meet certain major requirements of social reality. The first of these re- 
quirements is the socialization of youth in terms of the basic assumptions 
of democracy. A second requirement is that the on-coming generation 
become skilled in the processes of democratic action. Such an adjust- 
ment will call for a shifting of financial emphasis as well, even tho ade- 
quate financing is complex and baffling (79). Those who have upon their 
shoulders the direction of higher education will need to heed the infor- 
mation presented by Cain (9) and Russell (76) indicating that the pros- 
pects of endowment income growing larger are not good, that philanthropic 
gifts will likely decrease, that student fees will increase even in publicly 
supported higher institutions, and that government support will increase, 
probably carrying with it the problem of control. 


Tax Revenues 


Altho trends in the past ten years have shown that an increasing num- 
ber of states are carrying a larger share of the cost of education (77), this 
has not generally resulted in a decrease in the total amount of tax moneys 
raised. Since many of the major problems of school support arise out of the 
source of revenues, problems dealing with taxation are a challenge to 
those interested in the educational venture. Even tho, as stated above, the 
states were spending more for education, the proportionate amount. as 
reported by Hubbard and Sease (37), for education was less in more than 
one-half of the states. However, in 1941, as reported by the National 
Education Association (62), the states were in better financial condition 
than for years. This condition was only temporary because of the increasing 
tax load due to war expenditures. 

All indications point to higher taxes for future years. That such increases 
can and must be borne was indicated by Norton (65) because the cost 
of public education compared with the costs of luxuries and other govern- 
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mental expenditures constitutes a minor levy against the American economy. 
In fact Fuller (29) called for higher taxes now in order to reduce the 
inflationary gap caused by an annual income of $150,000,000,000 with 
only $90,000,000,000 worth of goods and services available for pur- 
chase. The implication here is that if taxes are increased, the schools 
should receive their proportionate share. Compared with citizens of Brit- 
ain and Canada, citizens of the United States are paying lower effective 
tax rates. Britain is now meeting more than one-half of her war expenses 
by taxation. The United States is meeting 40 percent (45, 64). 

One reason that tax revision has been difficult is that the tax system 
has been thought of as relatively static and has not been planned with 
sufficient flexibility to meet changing conditions (30). From the school 
standpoint, Nuttall (67) indicated that present systems of taxation should 
be planned to take into account three current factors: (a) increase or 
decrease in number of pupils to be educated in the regular program; (b) 
increase in the number of pupils to be cared for because of exceptional 


conditions; and (c) changes necessary in the present program and process 
of education. 


Property Tax 


Until states began assuming a share in the financial support of schools, 
the property tax was the sole means of revenue for the local district. 
While some of the states earlier attempted to build up endowments large 
enough to pay the costs of schools, the large increase in the program of 
education outgrew any possible income from such endowments (39). While 
gains have been made in relieving real property of some of the taxation for 
school support, there is some feeling that the postwar period may undo 
some of the progress that has been made. Moehlman (50), surveying the 
present costs of government, the prospects of continued inflation, and the 
increasing needs of schools, concluded that real property is today gen- 
erally in better shape to support taxes than is any other available source. 
This undoubtedly causes grave concern because local taxation for school 
purposes is chiefly real property taxation. Patterson (69) indicated that 
altho the property tax causes the gravest concern in the localities, it com- 
prises only a small percent of total state and national taxes. 


Tax Limitations, Delinquencies, and Exemptions 


Morris (56) gave the information that the movement for tax limitation 
was the product of a well-organized group of real estate operators and 
property owners aimed at a single objective—relief from real estate taxes. 
The scheme does not bring about lasting reductions in the total tax burden 
and deprives the fiscal system of the flexibility required for changing 
social and economic needs. Owen (68) reported that refunding is not sub- 
ject to tax limitation laws in Arkansas; nor are debt limitation laws . 
applicable in Arizona if a district has funds to erect a building. 

Tax exemptions claimed the attention of the President of the United 
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States (74) in a letter to the Congress asking for repeal of certain laws 
giving tax exemption on certain securities. Because local districts derive 
so much of their support from the local property tax, the matter of tax 
delinquencies is a perennial problem (59). 

Tax competition from private schools is of growing concern to public- 
school authorities. Cooke and Andersen (17) and Punke (71) reported a 
growing tendency to give public support to private institutions on the 
grounds of promoting the educational welfare of the community or state. 


Federal Aid and Federal Control 


Periods of crisis accentuate the issues of federal aid and federal control, 
but the issues themselves have been long standing, emerging along with 
the growth of the nation. Boutwell (4) and Goldthorpe (34) resketched 
some of the historical steps in this development and brought the record 
up to date in certain respects. Since the Ordinance of 1785, when lot 
number sixteen of every township of the federal domain was set aside for 
public schools, on down thru the First and Second Morrill Acts, the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and the more recent Lanham Act, the federal government has 
enacted legislation calling for some two dozen federal subsidies. Only one 
of these ever lapsed and it was later restored under the Social Security Act. 
Not all of these were for education, nor has education received the larger 
share of the appropriations. In 1920 federal aid to highways was three- 
fifths of total appropriations for subsidies; in 1940, 60 percent of such ap- 
propriations were for social security, 27 percent for highways (34). There 
are now approximately thirty federal agencies engaged in education in one 
way or another and requiring federal funds to the approximate amount of 
$625,000,000 annually, only a small fraction of which is for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education (4). 

Thus we note that the federal government has been slowly invading the 
area of public education (84) and that the grants-in-aid have become a 
major aspect of public finance (34), most of the funds being for specific 
kinds of education. In 1915 federal grants were 1 percent of total federal 
tax revenues; in 1940 they were 11 percent. In 1915 federal payments were 
2 percent of total state tax revenues; in 1940 they were 16 percent (34). 
Today, therefore, it is not a question of whether or not to have federal aid, 
but a question of what aspects of education to aid (4, 47). 

In no other one area of educational finance was the literature so plenti- 
ful as in that of federal aid, most of it favorable to the use of federal funds 
for educational purposes. As stated above, we have had federal aid for 
decades, but not specifically for elementary and secondary education. The 
demand is increasing for this type of aid (23, 32, 33, 60). The arguments 
follow a general pattern. Burke (6), Givens (33), Morphet (54), and 
Wilkinson (85) focused attention on the need for an educated citizenry to 
insure national survival. Universal good health, high literacy, good atti- 
tudes, vocational and civic competence cannot be attained without universal 
education. This can be accomplished only thru the large-scale participation 
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of the federal government (60). Dawson (23) pointed out that three and 
one-half millions of our people are illiterate; that we are still a nation of 
sixth-graders; that one-half of our elementary pupils are in one-room 
schools; and that nearly one-fourth of the native-born population lives 
outside its native state. Davis (22) urged federal aid for the South in par- 
ticular where a dual system of education operates among states least able 
to support it. The South has 28 percent of the nation’s wealth, 19 percent 
of its income, but 33 percent of its children. 

Myers (60) emphasized the fact that our local and state financial ma- 
chinery has become outmoded and incapable of furnishing the revenue 
required under modern conditions. Reed (72) supported the continuance 
of federal assistance for highways, welfare, and education in order to main- 
tain desired standards, emphasizing that we must get over the idea that 
federal aid is necessary only for an emergency. 

Methods of distribution and policies of administration of federal aid 
were covered by several authorities (3, 6, 34, 72, 82). Burke (6) urged 
that under any distribution plan each state should receive some aid. Reed 
(72) maintained that no state or locality should be able to get more money 
because it had hamstrung its real estate tax by excessive exemptions and 
limitations or by a stubborn refusal to levy adequate taxes. Borchardt (3), 
Davis (22), and Goldthorpe (34) represented those who would distribute 
the aid on the basis of need, regardless of race, color, or creed. Representing 
labor’s point of view, Borchardt (3) urged that two programs of aid be 
adopted: (a) one to relieve the schools in the present emergency, (b) the 
other to insure a permanent program of assistance. 

There was some opposition to federal aid. Wiley (84) deprecating federal 
control, stated that to barter the democratic processes of locally controlled 
units for large sums of money that a centralized government can furnish is 
to sell our democratic birthright. Referring in particular to aid for higher 
institutions, Millikan (48) felt that we have gone a long way already in 
providing federal support, but cannot but view with alarm the increasing 
pressures toward getting our feet farther into the educational trough. 
Spaulding (80) urged that the local unit exert itself more before calling 
upon the state and federal governments for assistance. 

As the demand for federal aid becomes more insistent, the controversy 
over control waxes warmer. There are three groups of parties to the argu- 
ment: (a) those who want no federal aid because they are certain it will 
bring federal control; (b) those who see the necessity of federal aid but 
believe that control should reside in the state or local unit; and (c) those 
who admit some advantage in limited federal control. Cowling (21), urging 
that colleges get along without federal assistance, asserted that too much 
government is mankind’s worst foe; that federal support means federal 
control; and that to weaken the control of the local and state units will be 
the beginning of the end of liberal education. Grieder (35) deplored the . 
ambitions of certain federal agencies to spread federal control. Moehlman 
(49, 51) contended that we must maintain direct popular control because 
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centralized systems have not proved meritorious in the past. He saw two 
types of control: (a) those established and enlarged thru specific subven. 
tions, and (b) those creating independent parallel systems like the NYA. 
Federal control is too remote for detailed administration and too intrenched 
to admit changes easily (51). 

Representing the group that urges federal aid but insists on local or 
state control, Studebaker (82) said that federal aid is not a device for forc- 
ing educational policies and practices into a mold cast in Washington. 
Morphet (54, 55), recognizing that we already have a large measure of 
federal control in specific educational subsidies, stated that the best way to 
avoid such control is to establish a comprehensive system of direct aid on an 
objective basis. He proposed direct aid thru educational channels with non- 
educational agencies working with and thru the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Norton (66) reviewed the arguments for and against federal re- 
sponsibility and reconciled them by proposing a long-term policy in which 
the federal government should assist, not supplant, the state and local 
units. He opposed parallel systems of federal and state responsibility. 

Boutwell (4) and Ballard (2) dissipated the bogeymen of federal con- 
trol,:indicating that in the light of past performance such control must be 
regarded as insignificant and as unlikely to impinge on the right of the 
state to control education. Joyal (40), admitting we have some federal 
control, saw in it an opportunity to equalize education, to discharge our 
social responsibilities. Givens (33) saw an undesirable type of control if 
we drain off all local tax resources to Washington, refusing to allot any of 
it back to the states, thus opening the way for federal bureaus to carry on a 
federal program paralleling and overlapping state and local systems. 


State and Local Support 


The reviewed literature bore no conflict between state support and state 
control except in degree. Keller (41) pleaded for complete state control 
to inject greater efficiency into the administration of our schools, while 
Small (78) took the position that the educational program should begin 
in and grow up from the local community deriving only temporary assist- 
ance in times of emergency. Powers (70) also felt that the local district 
should be as self-supporting as possible to maintain its independence. 
Wesley (83) reminded that state control has resulted in some remarkable 
achievements but has still to guard against certain weaknesses yet to be 
eliminated. In the face of increasing taxes for the war emergency, Moehl- 
man (50) saw little hope of adequate federal or state aid, thus throwing 
the burden back on local revenue sources. Rope (75), in his study Opinion 
Conflict and School Support, in Pittsburgh, reported that the people of 
lower economic ability of that city were more willing to pay for educational 
services than those of higher economic ability, young adults more willing 
than older adults, Negroes more vigorous for education than whites. 

In its Wartime Handbook for Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation (62) reported that the states in 194] were in better financial condi- 
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tion than for years; but that gloom was appearing for 1943 due to in- 
creased costs of government, thus calling for increased state support and 
improvement in the administration of the property tax. Maxwell (47) 
urged that states equalize educational opportunities for their own security 
and well-being, and Chisholm (15) warned that the first essential of good 
financial planning was the equitable distribution of burden among federal, 
state, and local units. Dunbar (25) reported on state aid for library 
services. 

This review would not be complete without calling special attention to 
the studies developed by the National Resources Planning Board for 1943, 
Part | (63), referring particularly to equal access to education. This report 
outlined fifteen recommendations, seven of which bear on the support of 
education. 


Aid for Private Institutions 


Fox (28) lamented the fact that private colleges may have to accept 
federal aid, because such acceptance will bring a diminished independence, 
a measure of federal control, and standardization. Kent (43) acknowledged 
the present need for assistance, but for the emergency only. Carpenter and 
Capps (10) justified more federal aid to all state universities on the basis 
of (a) a migratory student body, (b) nationwide distribution of graduates, 
(c) unequal state wealth, and (d) unequal opportunity to attend a state in- 
stitution. Because of decreasing income from endowments and from philan- 
thropies, Russell (76) reported the probability of increased federal support 
of both public and private higher institutions. The report of the National 
Resources Planning Board (63) called for equal access to general and 
specialized education for all youth of college age, the implication being 
that state and federal aid will be necessary to assure this opportunity. 

With regard to private elementary and secondary schools, the tendency 
is slightly in the direction of granting more assistance. Altho taxes cannot 
be levied for private schools (17, 61, 71), the use of public funds for 
private-school children is sometimes legalized on the basis of public policy. 
Court decisions are at variance, some holding to the letter of the law pro- 
hibiting the use of public funds for private purposes, others holding that the 
educational welfare of the community warrants such use (17, 61, 71). 


Public Relations 


The general purposes of education in a democracy are laudatory and 
defensible. If the public is convinced of this fact, it will give financial sup- 
port (8). But Chisholm (15, 16) indicated that the people should be 
apprised of the needs, values, and ultimate goals of education thru a public 
relations program under competent educational leadership. Hunt (38) 
advised that education must carry the people thru the war emergency in- 
telligently, while at the same time educating those who will continue to 
carry on. “A central task of democratic education is to educate a democracy - 
to desire, to support, and to defend a program of democratic education.” 
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CHAPTER Ill 


Budgeting in Public Schools 


HARRY P. SMITH 


Tue BUDGET IS DEFINED BY REEDER (21) as the financial plan for the 
schoo! system. He summarized in brief the researches affecting budgetary 
practices beginning with Twente’s pioneer study in 1923. He called atten- 
tion to the general agreement among writers on three fundamental steps 
involved in budget making: preparation, presentation, and administra- 
tion. Elsewhere the same author (22) stressed the three essential parts 
of a budget: the educational, the spending, and the financing plan; and 
suggested norms for budget proportions derived from U. S. Office of 
Education financial reports of school systems. Moehlman (18) distin- 
guished between long-term and annual budgets. The latter he classified 
as executive, or working; official for legal adoption; and popular for 
public consumption. Mort and Reusser (19) traced the rise of the budget- 
ary movements in the states and other governmental units, and sum- 
marized the researches from 1922 thru 1935. They held that the budget 
is determined by the educational program accepted by the community 
and by the adequacy of the cost accounting system. The budgetary function 
belongs to both the state and local agencies. 


State Control 


Mort and Reusser (19) summarized the state laws relating to the 
budget, including specifications as to form and requirements relative 
to approval. Bruce (4) related the experience of Illinois school districts 
with railroads whose attorneys examined carefully the conformance of 
those districts with the technicalities of the Illinois school budget law, 
causing the impounding of needed funds until the technicalities could be 
met. The summary showed in bold relief the woeful ignorance of Illinois 
schoolboards and school administrators in the preparation of budgets in 
accordance with legal specifications. Grieder (11) reported a statewide 
study of Colorado school budgets against the background of the budget 
law of that state. His sampling involved more than one-half of the school 
districts employing three or more teachers. He found the budget law 
wholly disregarded in many counties. In numerous districts he found 
wide variations in the allocation of expenses, large balances in divisions 
which obviously would not use such sums, and a statewide disregard of 
the “budget message.” While he found some good budgets, he stressed 
the lack of technical knowledge on the part of school officers responsible 
for the budget. Even the state form was deemed unsatisfactory. 

Schwartz (23) made a statewide study in Iowa of school budgets which 
included 70 percent of all budgets required to be submitted to the state. 
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Practically two of every five he eliminated from this analysis on the 
basis of Featherstone’s simple criteria. The others he evaluated by the 
use of DeYoung’s checklist, reproduced by Mort and Reusser (19:157- 
58). There were some superior budgets, especially in the larger districts 
having competent leadership. But he asserted that the budgets generally 
lacked a “letter of transmittal,” adequate definition of terms, educational 
programs, long-term plans, supplementary and explanatory material, and 
comparable data extending backward over a period of years. 


General Surveys 


Grose (15) studied 382 budgets of cities above 10,000 in population 
selected nationally. These budgets he analyzed by using the chart devel- 
oped by Featherstone, Burt, and Pence (9) in 1931. He compared them 
with budgets analyzed by the latter at that time, and by Engelhardt and 
Campbell in 1933 (8) and concluded that “little progress has been made 
in budgetary practices in/the last eight years if judged on the basis of 
check sheet used.” Britton (3) analyzed seventy-five budget statements, 
finding almost complete neglect of definitions of educational policies and 
programs, and no reference to community surveys and trends. 

Evidently on a national basis practice lags far behind theory, even in 
the larger communities, and there is no uniformity in budgetary procedure. 


Principles of Budgetary Procedure 


Grose (15) obtained by analysis of budgets and of the literature a set 
of principles which he submitted to competent judges. This resulted in 
fifty-three principles covering all phases of budget making. Peterson 
(20) advocated a budget starting with activities rather than income avail- 
able, and arranged in three levels of breakdown in increasing detail. 
Simpson (24) argued for budget building thru staff and community 
participation. Grieder (13) advocated activities as the basis for budget 
rather than revenue, and suggested comparison of percentages of divisions 
with those of the U. S. Office of Education. DeYoung (7) urged the 
improvement of school budgets in Illinois, the creation of a full-time staff 
of financial experts in the state education department, improvement of 
accounting and budgetary forms, and added training and requirements 
for school officials. 


Preparation and Publicity 


Grieder (13) held that the superintendent should plan the budget. 
Reeder (22) insisted that budget making is a year-round activity, and that 
the proposed expenses must be justified and controlled by a sound 
accounting system. He gave as norms to be approximated, if possible, the 
proportions given by the U. S. Office of Education reports. Moehlman 
(18) gave similar proportions classified by cities of different sizes. Bell 
(1) advocated the U. S. code divided into departments, divisions and 
sections, budgeting services, and supplies. The budget should be formulated 
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after conferences. Its control should insure efficient administration but 
should not constrict the educational process. 

Berg (2) suggested reducing the budget to simple language for the 
taxpayers’ benefit. Spinning (25) described the popular form of the 
Rochester, New York, budget which has been used for several years. 
Howell (16, 17) described the Los Angeles procedure of using a small 
budget handbook. Stone (26) argued for public hearings as a means of 
effective civic education. Simpson (24) advocated the budget as an 
instrument of home rule. 

Ganzel (10) stated twenty fundamental principles in budgetary proced- 
ures and set up a checklist covering general principles, preparation, pres- 
entation, adoption, execution, and control. Each subdivision was then 
given a scale of values which may be used to appraise budgets. 

Church (5, 6) discussed the lack of reliability of budgets, assigning 
nine controllable reasons and six noncontrollable reasons. He found that 
more than one-half of the budgetary estimates of receipts and one-third of 
the estimates of expenses were in error by more than 20 percent. He 
set up two prediction indexes, one for receipts and one for expenses. 
Then by the jury method he prepared a list of “allowable errors” in ten 
types of receipts with a median error of 3 percent, and in eight types of 
expenses the median error of which was 2.5 percent. He found 83 per- 
cent of the budgets examined above the median error allowable in receipts, 
and 80 percent above the median error allowable in expenses. Few budgets 
measured up to the specifications given. 


Needed Research 


Reeder (21) urged research in rural-school budgets. Church (6) sug- 
gested a study of the compliance of small cities with budgetary require- 
ments; a study of the specific training of fiscal officers for their work; 
a comparison of the budgetary efficiency shown in districts where profes- 
sional executives have plenary powers and in districts where they do not 
have such powers; and a study of the technics used in estimating costs of 
maintenance, supplies, and capital outlay. A much needed research is a 
comprehensive study of the compliance of school executives with the 


specific provisions of statutes in states where such statutes have been 
enacted. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Accounting, Reporting, and Supply Service 


ALFRED D. SIMPSON and EVERETT L. HANDY 


Masor ACCOUNTING CHANGES were recommended in the report, Financial 
Accounting for Public Schools, published in 1940 by the U. S. Office of 
Education (34). Important changes were called for in the new classifica- 
tion of items for accounting for expenditures. The report called for placing 
under administration (general control) all expenditures for the school 
census and enforcement of compulsory attendance, most of which were 
formerly reported under auxiliary agencies and coordinated activities. The 
only type of research to be charged to administration was that carried on 
for establishing general policy. Curriculum research was to be charged 
to instruction. Under business administration a separate item was pro- 
vided for payments for the collection of school taxes. The Committee on 
School Records and Reports, which formulated this report, recommended 
that the cost of programs of tests and measurement, guidance, placement, 
and the like, which deal directly with the pupil, and the cost of curriculum 
and psychological laboratories and of research that deals with instruction 
or supervision be charged to instruction. Probably the most important 
change recommended was a separation within auxiliary agencies, coordi- 
nate activities, and fixed charge accounts of the items which should or 
should not be charged to per pupil costs. The old auxiliary agencies and 
coordinate activities accounts were separated into three sections: school 
services, transportation, and community services. 

The perennial problem of distinguishing between supplies and equipment 
was “solved” by a compromise between the old rule that articles costing 
more than one dollar and lasting more than one year are equipment, and 
the suggestion of the National Association of Public School Business 
Officials that only articles costing more than ten dollars and lasting more 
than ten years are equipment. The compromise was that, after the original 
equipping of the building, only articles costing more than five dollars and 
lasting more than five years may be considered equipment and charged 
to capital outlay. Under debt service uniformity was urged so that national 
totals would be more meaningful. 

Special stress was placed on the use of general ledger accounts for control 
purposes, and on a budget procedure that would control total expenditures 
but not hamstring the administration. The report also stressed the need 
for accounting systems which meet local needs and at the same time are 
in conformity with state and federal reporting systems. It also recom- 
mended that the minutes of boards of education be embraced within 
accounting systems as these might be original authorizations. The report 
contained illustrations of good statements, reports, historical tables, graphs, 
and basic accounting forms. 
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Numerous reports of research in the field of accounting for extracur- 
riculum activities have been made in the last three years. Smith (33) 
proposed two types of organization for financing extracurriculum activities 
in small high schools. First, the financial affairs of all school organizations 
were to be conducted thru one office by a central treasurer or by the prin- 
cipal. Second, a school bank was to be set up to handle individual accounts 
and the accounts of school organizations. A system developed and tested 
over a period of ten years in a school of six hundred pupils was described 
by Settle (31). Her system provided a permanent record of the school’s 
extracurriculum financial transactions, showed clearly the various types 
of accounts, and provided for the systematic and careful handling of 
school funds. Begg (2) devised a system of accounting for class funds, the 
significant features of which were (a) the keeping of three separate 
records of receipts, (b) placing the authority for disbursement in the class 
council, and (c) budgeting operations by semesters. 

A study of thirty accredited Oklahoma high schools made by Hicks 
(12) showed that 25 percent of them were operating school banks. 
This report also listed seven fundamental purposes of school banks. 
Principles to be followed in handling the business end of athletics were 
formulated by Poteet (26). A system of handling school funds, which was 
developed over a period of years and which won the approval of a firm 
of public accountants, was that reported by Cox (6). This system had two 
main divisions: income and expenses. Income included accommodation, 
gate receipts, guarantees received, student cooperative association, and 
miscellaneous. Expenses included accommodation, use of field, guarantees 
paid, laundry and cleaning, meals and lodging, medical, officials, team 
equipment, transportation, and miscellaneous. 

Another study of the problem of handling school funds made by the 
Rochester, Minnesota, Board of Education was reported by Degel (8). 
This study resulted in ten recommendations: (a) establishment of a 
central system, (b) provision for a bonded treasurer, (c) designation of 
banks where funds are to be deposited, (d) machinery for handling 
internal funds, (e) disbursements to be made by the general treasurer, 
(f) records to be kept by the general treasurer, (g) forms to be provided 
at the expense of the board of education, (h) board of education to 
approve of organizations, (i) requisitions to be prepared under the direc- 
tion of principals, and (j) general treasurer to be charged with the fur- 
ther development of the plan. The new plant inaugurated a system of 
cash register control which increased accuracy in handling transactions. 
The business manager of the board of education was to serve as general 
treasurer. 

Finch (10), supervisor of Intraschool Accounting, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, reported that state and federal tax laws and legal 
requirements regarding funds made efficient intraschool accounting a 
necessity. That more and more attention is being paid to the handling 
of school funds was seen in the recommendation of the U. S. Office of 
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Education’s Committee on School Records and Reports (34), which 
stated that all accounting for extracurriculum activities should be inte- 
grated into the regular budget and accounting system as advancement of 
revolving fund accounts. 

Various other studies concerned with accounting directly or by impli- 
cation were made. Rosenstengel (29) described detailed auditing, balance 
sheet auditing, and examination type auditing, and analyzed their respec- 
tive values for auditing school financial records. He stressed the value 
of the “examination” method and substantiated his claims. His article listed 
ten functions of the school audit, and ten features of the auditor’s report. 
Rogers (28) described a complete accounting setup for purchasing and 
allied procedures developed and tested in a medium-sized eastern city. 
Wiethaupt (35) reported the development of an accounting procedure for 
handling payroll deductions for war bonds. DuFrain (9) reported the 
development of accounting records which might be used to account 
for school properties. This plan made use of two separate book records 
and two files. Book one was for deeds and contracts, the other for the 
abstracts of sites. In his-description of the perpetual inventories and 
accounting methods which he developed to service a modern laboratory, 
Foulk (11) pointed out the value of these records in establishing the 
date of conception in patent applications. 

Yost (37), in studying the control of budgets in smaller districts, 
proposed an accounting procedure for putting an adopted budget into 
operation. Illustrations of account forms were provided. Using data 
obtained at the University of Michigan, Beaumont (1) proposed a more 
accurate method of computing instructional costs. Instead of taking the 
total salary budget of a department as a basis for departure, each individ- 
ual instructor’s salary was divided into proportions corresponding to the 
division of his teaching load among students of each type registered in his 
classes. This plan recognized differences in salaries and, at the same time, 
recognized differences in levels of instruction. While this research was 
concerned with university instructors and students, it may have impli- 
cations for accounting procedures at lower levels of the educational 
structure. 

A number of reports dealt with the problem of admission taxes. The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals (24) and Porter 
(25) made detailed studies of this problem, indicating rulings and pro- 
viding answers to specific questions. 


Reporting 

Morphet (20) stated that in planning any system of records and reports 
two problems are encountered: (a) planning for state uniformity in 
minimum essentials and properly relating these plans to national needs, 
and (b) planning special local supplementary records beyond those | 
required for state and federal purposes. To secure statewide uniformity 
in minimum essentials, Morphet (20) set up the following criteria: (a) 
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policies should be developed and plans prepared with the assistance 
of qualified representatives from the field, (b) the entire system of 
records and reports should be carefully coordinated and integrated, and 
(c) the system should be kept as simple as possible. This report also 
included an analysis of various types of records and reports in the light 
of uniformity. Morneweck (19) presented an exhaustive and careful dis- 
cussion of state reports from the point of view of the needs and services 
they render. Among other points mentioned was the use of the “sampling 
technique.” This is a procedure similar to that used by Fortune magazine 
and the American Institute of Public Opinion. The application of this 
practice makes possible the reduction of reports for the study of educa- 
tional problems. 

Several studies dealing with schoolboard minutes were made. Mulford 
(22) showed that the failure of schoolboards to keep adequate minutes 
of their actions was costly to the schools for which they were responsible. 
In one instance, where railroads brought suit, the following court findings 
were mentioned: (a) neglect of school executives to notify the county 
clerk of elections, (b) no copy of ballots in minutes, (c) records required 
to be kept cannot be corrected from memory, and (d) clerk to keep 
punctual, orderly, and reliable reports. Significant was the refusal of a 
supreme reviewing body to accept inadequate minutes of action. Campbell’s 
research (4) dealing with schoolboard minutes in forty cities of over 
25,000 population led him to make the following recommendations: (a) 
minutes should be kept as a public record, (b) roll call procedure should 
be followed on every motion, (c) agenda should be carefully prepared 
for each meeting, (d) topic or marginal headings should be employed 
in the minutes, (e) in larger school districts minutes should be indexed, 
(f) minutes should be kept in loose-leaf binders, (g) when a report must 
appear in the minutes it should be copied in, not pasted in, and (h) 
students might well make more use of schoolboard minutes as a source 
of research data. After examining the minutes of a number of schoolboards, 
Mulford (21) found general failure to realize (a) that these reports 
provide a legal basis for schoolboard action, (b) that these reports 
provide a formal record for future reference, (c) that these reports become 
the history of the school system, (d) that these reports become the source 
book of all policies of the school system, and (e) that they may be used 
as a digest of school policies. Mulford’s researches also uncovered a method 
of writing minutes by resolution which he claimed to be more valuable 
than the conventional method because the reason for the action is given. 
and more than just the expression of phrasing of one member will go into 
the resolution. 

Studies concerning reports of superintendents and principals empha- 
sized the value of cooperative effort in these undertakings. Saltzman (30) 
described a new departure in reporting, namely, the double duty year- 
book. This was a combination of school yearbook and superintendent’s 
annual report. Lowrey (16) reported the development of a plan of making 
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the annual report a systemwide cooperative undertaking. Brislawn (3) 
listed eighteen major topics to be included in the elementary principal’s 
annual report. Redding (27) outlined the organization of a typical report 
for a small school system. Features of the report were letter of trans- 
mittal, board of education and officers, employed personnel, preparation 
of teachers, census and attendance, school finances, new equipment and 
repairs, indications of school progress, outstanding accomplishments in 
various activities, new undertakings and developments, list of graduates, 
and conclusion. McPherson (17) found that a series of short timely re- 
ports was more effective than an annual report. Kulp (13) analyzed 
twenty-five different kinds of reports which cleared thru his office, and 
made numerous recommendations concerning their improvement. 

An innovation in reporting, of value from a research viewpoint, was 
the procedure used in “Schools of the People,” A report of the Cooperative 
Survey of the School System of Barrington, Rhode Island (32). In Chapter 
II of this report the purpose, philosophy, and method used in conducting 
the survey were described. This attention in the report to the procedure 
followed in the study was considered particularly important (and is so 
often lacking) in such a survey, where the undertaking was characterized 
by both lay and professional participation and, in that sense, experimental. 
It is also noteworthy that the “participatory method” so effective in carry- 
ing out the survey was also used in preparing the report. 


Supply Service 


The report of the Administrative Survey Commission appointed by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce (5) made the following recom- 
mendations relative to purchasing: (a) the centralization of all purchas- 
ing under a staff agency directly responsible to the chief executive officer, 
(b) the establishment of a bureau of standards, (c) the formation of a 
purchasing schedule which permits the consolidation of large periodic 
orders, and (d) an adequate price commodity file. The survey also recom- 
mended spot checks of quantities of materials delivered, and the consoli- 
dation of small purchases in one order. In a study of city-school problems 
of purchasing school supplies and equipment, Williams (36) found it 
significant that some governmental and some state agencies have recently 
adopted the practice of waiving surety in bids which formerly required 
definite surety from all bidders. Some now require surety only from the 
successful bidder. A committee of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials (23) formulated a set of standards for art or 
drawing papers. These standards were based on replies to questionnaires 
sent to twenty-five cities. The suggested standards were divided into three 
classes and indicated in each class the recommended use and tests for 
quality. Moore (18) reported on the testing practices in effect in the 
board of education testing laboratory in Cleveland, Ohio. By numerous - 
illustrations he demonstrated that there was no item bought for public 
schools which might not well be investigated by an experienced chemist. 
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Long (15) suggested and discussed several principles of paint design. 
In a study of the problem of purchasing supplies and equipment in 1943-44, 
Crosby (7) found shortages in almost every field, and a myriad of substi- 
tutes—plastics, fiberboard, synthetic paints, all-wood chairs and desks, 
and ersatz food—proving acceptable. In his report, Crosby pointed to the 
growing tendency of business management to counsel with the users of 
equipment—teachers and other school employees—before purchasing. 
Linn (14) offered a guide to purchasing agents for the purchase of sup- 
plies and materials for 1943-44. 
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CHAPTER V 


Educational Costs and Their Analysis 


CHARLES D. BECKER 


Tue cost oF Pusiic EDUCATION is an issue predominant in the thoughts 
of the taxpaying public. It is justly so since, as reported by Mort and 
Reusser (39), the local taxpayers see from their tax bills what the schools 
are costing, whereas other governmental costs are for the most part hidden. 
As revealed by Burke (10), no statistics are available on the total cost 
of separate governmental services for towns, counties, villages, cities, 
states, and the federal government, with the result that, in most compari- 
sons, the approximate total cost of education is compared with the partial 
cost of other government services. 

McCombs (34) stated that the schools are among the most economically 
managed of all public enterprises. Norton (47) went even further by 
saying that public education cost is low because the public has seldom 
spent generously for education but very often penuriously. In the economic 
sense Norton (48) claimed that education in the country has never 
“cost” the American people a cent because its social and economic returns 
outweigh its cost. A point stressed by Mort (37) is that in education, 
as in other things, we get about what we pay for. 


Forces Affecting School Expenditures 


There are two contending forces constantly playing upon the schools as 
indicated by Sexson (53): one demands economy, reduced expenditures, 
and curtailment; the other demands expansion, increased expenditures, and 
extended services. Soper (56) pointed out that there is a general tendency 
to ask why costs are high and what is the probability of reducing them. 
Burke (11) maintained that economy is not synonymous with low expendi- 
tures since there may be more waste in low than in high expenditures when 
purposes or results are considered. The technics of the low-expenditure 
schools, as disclosed by Keller (33), result in the development of followers; 
whereas, schools on the upper-expenditure level tend to widen the horizons 
of knowledge. Douglass (19) emphasized that school administrators and 
members of boards of education should utilize every opportunity to inform 
the general public of the need of keeping school expenditures up. 

How much should be spent for education is summed up by West (60) 
with two fundamental considerations: (a) What kind of a society and 
civilization do we wish to have? (b) How much can we afford to spend? 
From a community study involving five cities in the New York Metropolitan 
area, Sykes (58) found that the widest differences in school costs between 
the high-cost and the low-cost communities were salaries paid to teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and other personnel; number of junior high 
schools; debt service; and population growth. Burke (8) concluded that 
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expenditures for public education tend to vary among states according to 
economic resources. The right kind of education for all youth according to 
Norton (48) should be looked upon not as a levy against our economy but 
as an investment. “Education is indispensable in a democracy,” declared 
Weeks (59), “and ways must be found to preserve schools at every level 
that will insure society that the democratic way of life can be maintained 
and developed.” 


Cost of Transportation 


As the movement for the centralization of rural schools spread during 
the last two decades, Butterworth (13) noted an increasing proportion of 
the education budget devoted to transportation. Amis (4) reported that 
from 1917-18 to 1937-38 the total expenditure for transportation of pupils 
in the United States multiplied 500 percent. Between 1927-28 and 1937-38 
the costs increased from $39,952,502 to $75,636,956. Shirley (55) found 
that in West Virginia the cost as well as the number of pupils transported 
more than doubled during the years 1932-33 to 1937-38. In his report on 
transportation in Kentucky, Young (62) pointed out that in 1940-41 it cost 
about six times as much to transport children as it did in 1929-30. In spite 
of this increased cost for conveying children, Burton (12) intimated that 
it is justified because transportation is the chief factor in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Cyr (17) revealed that during the 1930’s the number of school buses in 
the country almost trebled, reaching by 1941] a total of over 93,000 buses 
transporting 4,000,000 pupils to school daily at an approximate cost of 
$80,000,000. Nearly $20,000,000 of this expenditure was for new buses. 
Mort and Reusser (39) found that with improvements in the efficiency of 
transportation, its more effective administration, and the larger number of 
pupils transported, costs per pupil have tended to decrease. Reports sub- 
mitted by Butterworth and Ruegsegger (14), Mathis (35), and Nelson 
(43) showed that pupil transportation can be provided more economically 
where the school district owns the buses than where “joint-ownership” or 
“contract” plans are used. Baumgartner (7), in support of the above state- 
ment, presented proof that the annual cost per pupil in Sylvania’s trans- 
portation system was $9.10 in comparison with the average cost over the 
state of Ohio of $24.08 for the school year 1940-41. In Grants Pass, Oregon, 
Winslow (61) showed that the contract price for a five-year term would be 
$92,168; district ownership and management $43,195—a saving of $48,973. 
Three reports made on transportation efficiency (34, 36, 51) agreed that 
costs per pupil can be decreased by reorganizing all school bus routes to 
eliminate duplications, less-than-capacity loads, and unnecessary trips. 


Trends in School Costs 


From 1880 to 1930 Burke (8, 9) found that the increase in the amount 
spent for education was about 3500 percent. Of this, approximately 2800 
percent was charged to increased attendance; the remaining 700 percent 
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was evenly distributed among (a) improved services; (b) the changed 
status of the teaching profession, emancipation of women, and a general 
rise in living standards; (c) changes in the purchasing power of money. 
Grimm (24) presented figures to show that public-school expenditures 
doubled between 1915 and 1921, but such increases tended to lag behind 
the ever-mounting cost of living. In a later article, Grimm (25) asserted 
that during the years of World War II a severe shortage in the teacher 
supply impends unless school revenues become more adequate. The prin- 
cipal causes of increasing costs of school systems were listed by Covert 
(16) as increasing costs of supplies, transportation, teachers’ salaries, in- 
surance, general inflationary prices of all commodities and services, and 
vocational training courses during the war period. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (41) dis- 
covered that while 1930 to 1940 was a period of rising state costs, the 
proportion of those costs represented by state elementary- and secondary- 
school expenditures declined in a number of states. In Michigan, Doyle 
(20) revealed that the per capita cost of secondary-school education de- 
creased from $148 in 1930 to $119 in 1940. Mort and Reusser (39) dis- 
closed that from 1930 to 1934 public-school expenditures decreased ap- 
proximately 26 percent, but during the years 1934 to 1936 there was an 
increase from 74 percent to 85 percent of the 1930 figure. In New York 
State (44) the total current expenses per unit of average daily attendance 
increased from $135 in 1929-30 to $138 in 1931-32, then decreased to $124 
in 1933-34. Since then there was a steady increase until in 1940-41 (45) 
the per pupil expenditure was $159. Part of the increased costs were attrib- 
uted to increased expenditures for operation which approximately doubled 
between the school years 1919-20 and 1939-40. Holy (28) agreed with other 
authorities (44, 46, 50) that with decreasing school enrolments the average 
per pupil expenditure for teachers’ salaries tends to increase. The Legisla- 
tive Committee of the New York State Teachers Association (46) reported 
that the minimum salary of rural teachers in New York State was raised in 
1943 from $1000 to $1200. 

In Philadelphia (30) pupil costs in 1942, based on average daily at- 
tendance, were senior high school $168, junior high school $126, and 
elementary school $96, with an expected 10 percent increase for 1943. 
On the other hand, Holy (27) found thru a survey of the actual expenditures 
for 1941-42 and the budgets for 1942-43 of the cities of Akron, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and Lakewood that, due to priorities, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 40 percent was expected between the two years in the matter of new 
equipment and replacement. 

Problems related to future trends in state school finance as reported in 
School and Society (52) are (a) the reorganization of local school ad- 
ministrative units; (b) the amicable adjustment of federal and state fiscal 
policies and programs; (c) the determination of the federal government’s 
role in the support of education; (d) the fiscal problems of the schools 
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involving investigation of local financial practices; (e) the necessity of 
postwar planning. 


School Costs Compared with Other Costs 


The American Association of School Administrators (1, 2, 3) reported 
that while total payments for schools have been larger each year since 
1934, municipal expenditures for other public services have increased far 
more rapidly. The proportion of public funds expended for schools in large 
cities for the year 1938 was less than at any time since World War I—only 
29 percent of total city expense as compared with 36 percent in 1924. As 
stated by Mort and Reusser (39), the total cost of public elementary and 
secondary education in 1934 was approximately 3 percent of the national 
income. The National Education Association (42) in a survey of expendi- 
tures in ten of the largest populated states showed that during the year 
1937-38 the amount spent for public education was only 32 percent of the 
amount spent for luxuries. A study of costs in forty-two states (31) cover- 
ing a ten-year period showed that the expenditures for schools by twenty- 
four state governments constituted a smaller proportion of total state ex- 
penditures in 1940 than in 1930. During the same period, state expenditures 
for relief purposes increased in every one of these states. Just prior to the 
launching of the preparedness program, as revealed by Norton (47), 
expenditures for education involved less than 15 percent of the total bill 
of the American people for public enterprises, and dropped to 10 percent 
as military expenditures increased. “These figures justify the conclusion 
that the costs of public education constitute a minor levy against the 
American economy.” 


Costs of Higher Education 


This review would not be complete if some attention were not given to 
the costs of higher education. Stumpf (57) pointed out that in the decade 
beginning 1919-20 the resident enrolment in the privately and publicly con- 
trolled institutions gained 190 percent and 149 percent respectively, while 
the value of the physical property increased about 388 percent between 
1917-18 and 1937-38. Badger, Kelly, and McNeeley (6) showed that the 
total educational and general expenditures of institutions of higher learn- 
ing amounted to $377,903,377 in 1929-30, with an increase of 11 percent 
in 1931-32, a decrease of 3 percent in 1933-34, then an increase of 26 per- 
cent in 1937-38. For the latter year John (29) revealed that the expendi- 
tures of $475,191,638 for 1586 institutions for educational and general pur- 
poses were approximately 87 percent of the total expenditures. From a 
study of college expenditures in thirty-six states and the District of Colum- 
bia, Badger (5) reported that replies indicated an increase of nearly 11 
percent for resident instruction from 1940-41 to 1941-42. 

According to information provided by Oliver and Brumbaugh (49) 
total enrolments increased more rapidly than total educational expendi- 
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tures with the result that in 233 institutions studied the average expendi- 
ture per student was actually $7 less for 1939-40 than it was for 1933-34. 
Christensen (15) suggested that low- or high-cost departments may be due 
to length of service of faculty. The 1941 report of the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education (50) showed that while regular enrolments increased 23 
percent since 1929, state appropriations for the support of higher educa- 
tion were 3 percent less. The amount devoted to this level of education was 
only 8 percent of total state expenditures. 

Day (18) stated that defense requirements are given the right of way 
involving huge expenditures, and will doubtlessly impose an exceedingly 
heavy burden of debt service. Nason (40) indicated that there will not be 
less but more education in the postwar world. The situation of higher edu- 
cation was ably summarized by Fisher (23) as follows: “It is our duty to 
recognize the true nature of these special war programs, to guard against 
the unwise use of current surplus, and to be prepared to meet the full blows 
of the after effects of these war programs.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


Regulation of Credit to Boards of Education 


ALFRED D. SIMPSON and EVERETT L. HANDY 


Scoot HOUSING IS A VAST ENTERPRISE which inevitably involves the 
problem of credit to boards of education. In a period like the present, 
enforced inactivity and lag in construction pile up the problem. 

Grieder (7) reported that all signs point to a great expansion in school 
bonding in the postwar period, but that unless much improvement is 
effected in bonding practices great losses can be expected in terms of 
excessive rates of interest, unnecessarily long periods of retirement, and 
inadequate planning of needs with recourse to short-term borrowing. He 
noted that the PWA stimulated new construction from 1933-39 to the 
extent of $1,000,000,000, a small percent of the total need. 

Case studies made in several states demonstrated that bonding practices 
were woefully inferior to acceptable standards. Major weaknesses reported 
were (a) lack of adequate educational planning, (b) general acceptance 
of legal maximum terms as a minimum, (c) little recognition of the 
advantage or even the existence of the callable feature, (d) poorly con- 
structed retirement schedules, and (e) incomplete bond and interest rec- 
ords. In this connection, a report by Chisholm (5) advised the reduction 
of presentday borrowing to a minimum. On the other hand, Arnold (1) 
pointed out that public schools are experiencing the lowest interest rates 
on long- and short-term loans they have ever known. School bonds were 
still averaging less than 2.5 percent and short-term loans even less. He con- 
cluded that any school district contemplating a new bond issue should not 
delay the matter. 

Edmiston and Holcomb (6), in a study of school bond issues, discovered 
several factors which favor the passage of these issues. Their report was 
based on a study of school bond issues presented in 1937-39 in Ohio cities. 
Thirty-eight bond issues were studied, of which twenty-five passed and 
thirteen failed. Five main types of effective publicity were found to be news, 
pictures, drawings, editorials, open letters, and paid advertising. The 
following general conclusions were suggested by the authors: (a) The 
more newspaper publicity the more likely is the issue to pass. (b) Edi- 
torials are the most effective type of newspaper publicity, and editorial 
support is practically a necessity to the passing of a school bond issue. (c) 
It seems necessary to avoid adverse newspaper publicity (when this ad- 
verse publicity approached or equaled the favorable publicity, the issue 
failed). (d) More extensive newspaper publicity is an important factor 
if the issue is to succeed on resubmission. (e) Accompanying bond issues 
lessen the chance for other bond issues to pass. 

Asfahl (2) reported the results of the experience of a school system in 
planning the amortization of school bonded indebtedness. He recommended 
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the adoption of plans for quick retirement of bonded indebtedness. A 
report by Princeton University’s School of Public and International Affairs 
(11) presented basic facts concerning New Jersey’s financial problems, 
and indicated the treatment which public policy should follow. Included 
in the report is an analysis of the public debt of New Jersey, which included 
the debt incurred to finance school buildings. Notable in this section of 
the report is the improvement in the current debt situation in municipalities, 
due to the movement toward a “cash basis” operation in these units. 

Research by Owen (9) on laws related to school indebtedness dealt 
with budgets and debt limits, bonds, declaratory judgments, school war- 
rants, corporate status, and procedure. In reference to budgets and debt 
limits, Owen found that courts would not condone the attempt on the part 
of a schoolboard to evade honest debts, as illustrated by a Florida case. 
The supreme court of Arkansas ruled that under certain circumstances 
a schoolboard may borrow money for current expenditures, but that it may 
not pay more than the legal rate of interest. An Oklahoma case resulted 
in the ruling that all money expended must be duly appropriated thru 
the annual budget. A Washington case answered the question, “What items 
may be counted as assets in determining net indebtedness?” Limitations 
were placed on school district indebtedness by Arkansas and Florida in 
1939 and 1940 respectively. By an act of the legislature in Arkansas in 
1939, school districts were permitted to fund outstanding nonbonded 
debts, and when this act was contested, the courts upheld it (10). 

In some states, according to Owen (9), only property holders may vote 
in bond elections; in others, all may vote. A Mississippi decision indicated 
that when the majority of persons who are qualified to vote in a bond 
election have signed a petition in favor of a bond issue, it is unnecessary 
to hold an election. Any person who wishes to contest the declared out- 
come of a bond election must do so within the time set by the statute. 
When a judge by decree approves a bond issue, it sets at rest all questions 
of fact preceding. Concerning the retirement of bonds, an Arkansas court 
decision declared that it would be contrary to public policy to refuse 
to allow school directors to expend money for current expenditures, when 
school could be continued by gradually retiring overdue bonds. 

Owen (9, 10) found several court decisions which upheld the conten- 
tion that a school warrant, being an order from the secretary to the 
treasurer to pay a certain obligation, is not negotiable. In a group of cases 
growing out of the assessment difficulties of the city of Chicago the court 
said in part, “A tax-anticipation warrant does not constitute a promise to 
pay, express or implied, on the part of the taxing body which issues the 
warrant. The person who accepts the warrant discharges the corporation 
from all liability on account of services or obligations for which the warrant 
was drawn. A warrant is not a contract, and a municipality is not indebted 
as a result of issuing it.” 

Unless the courts expressly make a quasi-municipal corporation liable, 
courts will hold that it need not respond in damages in a civil suit for 
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neglect of duty by its officers. Another ruling concerning corporate status 
is that which was given by the supreme court of Arizona. This court 
emphasized the commonly accepted principle that any law placing restric- 
tions on municipal corporations such as cities and towns also applies to 
quasi-municipal corporations such as school districts. A local govern- 
mental body has no inherent power to issue bonds, and unless it has been 
conferred upon it by statute, such power does not exist. 

Trends in municipal debt were analyzed by Chatters and Woolpert (4) 
who reported that altho federal debt has been steadily mounting, the 
state and municipal level has remained relatively constant for the past 
decade. They further observed that a number of cities in many parts of the 
country were reducing their indebtedness. Reviewing the debt situation on 
the following year, Chatters and Hillhouse (3) reported that on June 
30, 1941, the federal debt comprised 70.8 percent of the aggregate public 
debt—federal, state, and local. Their report included a summary of some 
of the principal recent trends in municipal debt and borrowing. In a report, 
“Municipal Financial Data,” published by the International City Managers 
Association (8) in 1943, it was suggested that altho the decline in munici- 
pal debt may produce a decrease in the cost of local government, it is 
possible that these decreases may be absorbed in increasing salaries of 
public employees and in rendering more service to the public. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Implications of School District Organization 


EDGAR L. MORPHET and CRAWFORD GREENE 


I; WAS, AND STILL IS, a major problem—the small rural school district,” 
reported Alford (1). 

The small school district was a product of the frontier and, as such, had 
considerable merit in providing the educational needs of pioneer days; but 
the development of good roads, modern transportation, the increasing con- 
centration of rural life into villages, and the need for integrated urban-rural 
relationships have made the system obsolete (1, 15, 23, 24). 

Much improvement has been made in the enlargement of school adminis- 
trative units in many areas, yet progress toward a more satisfactory organi- 
zational structure for rural schools has been painfully slow (26, 34). The 
poorest educational conditions are found in the vestigial one- and two-room 
independent districts that still dominate the structure of more than half of 
the states (24). It has been estimated that it will take fifty years to elimi- 
nate inadequate district organization. The implications of school district 
organization with respect to the denial of educational opportunity on a 
vast scale for the rural boys and girls of America, resulting from the con- 
tinued toleration of small, ineffective districts, were shown by several 
writers (13, 15, 24) in citing selected statistics which emphasize the large 
number of small districts and one-teacher schools still to be found in 
many states. 

Booker (5) pointed out that the elimination of the little schools that are 
too small for effective work is still problem number one in rural education. 
The attainment of the essential attributes of a desirable school system (15) 
must await the creation of districts large enough for economy and efficiency 
in administration. 

Reeder (28) said that in only the southern and a few other states are 
rational school districts found. Likewise, Dawson (16) gave the southern 
states credit for having made the most superior effort to improve their 
organization, nine being primarily organized as county units. In other 
southern states, which still cling to the small district system, are found 
great and unnecessary differences in the burden of local school taxes; such 
districts produce the grossest kind of inequalities of educational opportunity 
and make practically impossible the efficient management and operation 
of the schools (31). 

Various other writers (10, 11, 14, 19, 33) pointed out the shortcomings 
and weaknesses of small rural units. With so much attention focused 
upon the problem and the effectiveness of larger units generally recognized 
within the profession, it is somewhat surprising that greater progress in 
reorganization is not being attained (4, 25, 28). Chambers (11) sug- 
gested that schools and school districts, like other institutions, often tend 
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to perpetuate themselves in a rigid mold long after the welfare of their 
constituency changes. 


Progress in Eliminating Small Units 


Morgan (25) reported the gradual decrease of elementary districts in 
California. In Texas, over a twenty-year period, small districts have disap- 
peared at the rate of 163 per year (32). Arkansas districts increased from 
approximately 1400 in 1874 to 5143 in 1912; dropped from 4711 in 
1927 and from 3112 in 1931 to 2537 on July 1, 1941 (3). 

In Ohio, county boards of education were required to prepare plans for 
reorganization of administrative units within their respective counties. 
In one year, 1936, this procedure made it possible to reduce the number 
of one-teacher schools from 2387 to 1889, and plans have been made to 
eliminate ultimately all but seven such schools when districts are properly 
reorganized (34). 

In 1941 Illinois endeavored to establish county survey commissions to 
make studies of the many vexing problems occasioned by the diffuse 
system of independent districts of that state. However, only sixteen of 102 
counties voted to take advantage of the law and make the studies. Altho 
the procedure did not meet with general success, it focused attention upon 
the need for reorganization in the state and stimulated much interest 
(2, 27). 

Washington likewise provided in 1941 for the creation in each county 
of school district planning committees to prepare comprehensive plans 
for the reorganization of the school districts of the county. The law was 
contested, but recently the Washington Supreme Court upheld its consti- 
tutionality and consequently study on reorganization is getting under way 
in the state (8). 


Greater Effectiveness of Larger Units 


Chambers (10) said that no one can fully envision the vast confusion 
which now results from the widely varying conditions under which thou- 
sands of districts negotiate thru a labyrinth of state statutes and local regu- 
lations for the attendance of their high-school pupils at schools main- 
tained in other districts. All of this could be avoided by the simple ex- 
pedient of allowing no school district to exist which is too small to main- 
tain at least one good modern high school. Fuller (20) further pointed 
out the fact that many of these districts find it difficult to initiate or main- 
tain an enriched elementary program. 

After a careful study of educational results on sixteen items in five 
typical parish units of Louisiana and five carefully paired Texas counties 
having from seventeen to sixty-eight administrative units, LeMay (22) 
concluded that, despite the higher per capita costs in the Texas schools, 
the Louisiana parishes have superior administrative organization and per- ~ 
sonnel, offer better educational opportunities, and secure, on the whole, 
better educational results in pupil achievement than do the corresponding 
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Texas counties. He attributes the superior situation in the Louisiana 
schools, to a large extent, to the administrative organization (parishwide) 
found in Louisiana. 

Clearer understanding by laymen of the difference between and the 
relation of school administrative units and school attendance areas or units 
would no doubt facilitate the formulation of favorable public opinion 
toward reorganization of local administrative units (1, 28, 29). 


The Issue of Local Self-Government 


Already apparent as a probable alternative to reorganization, which 
often is so difficult to accomplish, is increased state control. As states have 
increased their financial support, there has been a pronounced tendency 
to extend their control as well. This has resulted from the failure of many 
districts to provide adequate opportunities for their children. Works and 
Lesser (34) cautioned that, while it is desirable that the states should be 
alive to their educational responsibilities, the value of local control should 
be preserved. Rural people must recognize the necessity of securing, thru 
reorganization, an administrative unit which is responsive to their needs 
and capable of fulfilling them. 

The Southern States Work-Conference (31) suggested that the issue of 
local self-government be carefully examined in an effort to work out 
procedures and relationships that will help prevent further misunder- 
standing. Local self-government should not be interpreted to mean that 
the local unit should be permitted to do as it pleases without regard to the 
welfare of the children. Complete local autonomy would quickly result in 
untold confusion. There is a higher issue at stake: the welfare of all chil- 
dren in all parts of the state. The Work-Conference has prepared criteria 
for guidance in‘ deciding on or evaluating state controls. 

Strangely enough, Fuller (20) pointed out that the merging of local 
units has usually strengthened local autonomy. The accompanying increase 
in state participation often has resulted in more effective localism. Com- 
munities which seem to demand absolute local control of schools thus 
defeat their own ends. Reeder (28) stated that forward looking educators 
and laymen are agreed that the small units are the chief explanation for the 
lag in rural-school administration as compared with city-school adminis- 
tration and that they result annually in a waste of millions of dollars. 


The Community as a School Unit 


As Doudna (18) pointed out, the reader of current literature is im- 
pressed by the conflict of opinion between the rural sociologists and the 
school administrators with respect to local school administrative units. 
The sociologists are interested in preserving and strengthening the neigh- 
borhood and community life in rural areas, while the administrators are 
interested in efficiency and smoothness in the organization and operation 
of the public schools. Dawson (15) called attention to the tendency in 
recent years to emphasize the community unit for school organization, 
but suggested that next to the community the unit most frequently recom- 
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mended is the county. Several writers (7, 17, 29, 30) emphasized the 
significance of the community as the unit of school administration. For 
rural education, it is suggested, the significance of the hierarchy of social 
relationships which pyramids from the person to the family, the family 
to the neighborhood, and from the neighborhood to the community is 
very clear. These various groupings constitute natural attendance areas; 
and their culmination, the community, is a logical unit for administrative 
purposes. Butterworth (7) suggested that such activities may be provided 
thru the cooperation of a number of units or possibly by an intermediate 
unit, such as the county. 

Sanderson (29) warned that placing the school outside the natural com- 
munity alienates community interest, and the child becomes a nonresident 
pupil in an alien social environment. Works and Lesser (34) held that the 
community-sized unit facilitates democratic control of public education and 
the closest sort of integration between the school and community. They 
realized that there are some services it cannot provide, but pointed out 
that the natural sociological community is tending to increase in size and 
that such services may be secured, as Butterworth suggested, thru the 
cooperation of neighboring units or thru the state or some type of inter- 
mediate unit. 

DeYoung (17) maintained that it should be constantly borne in mind 
that reorganization involves not merely land but also people, particularly 
children. A child-centered administrative unit places the welfare of the 
child first and the administration of the area second. In consequence, edu- 
cation is not to be subordinated to economy. 

Works and Lesser (34) pointed out that it is nearly always advan- 
tageous to have the boundaries of the high-school attendance area accord 
with the boundaries of the community. They also enumerated the advan- 
tages of an administrative unit which embraces a number of communities 
in providing better facilities. 


The County Unit 


The chief merit of the county as the unit for school administrative 
purposes is that in many states it is the civil unit and would be the easiest 
and most convenient area to use for school administration (21). Likewise, 
as happened in West Virginia, it is a logical unit if the legislative process 
is being used to secure larger units of administration. Since counties 
vary greatly in size, density of population, and wealth, the adoption of the 
county as the school unit undoubtedly would need to be followed by 
further refinement. Cooper (12), who studied the county unit system in 
West Virginia, found that, in most factors studied, educational conditions 
under the county unit in 1940 were better than in 1930 before reorganiza- 
tion took place. 

Trent and Dawson (33) debated the merits of the county as the most” 
satisfactory unit for school administration. Dawson pointed out that 
while it is evident that many counties are too small to attain the minimum 
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desirable services of a school unit, on the other hand, many counties 
that are large enough to provide such services are comprised of com- 
munity units that ought not to be submerged. Dawson stated that there 
is no one answer to the question of larger units. Trent contended that 
Dawson’s argument does not exclude the county as a school unit. He 
suggested that community units established for social and economic pur- 
poses necessarily might not be desirable for school purposes. The county 
unit tends to equalize both educational opportunity and the burdens 
without regard to the privileged few. 

Dawson (15) cited evidence to show that the county unit is more con- 
ducive to consolidation than other types. In his report on the development 
of the county-unit school district in Utah, Bateman (4) suggested that 
the experience in Utah indicates that if the consolidation is secured by 
action of elected representatives of the people, it will be supported by 
popular approval. It was suggested that the ability of leadership to use 
recurring needs of school systems for the purpose of securing needed 
changes in district organization is the most important factor in the 
development of satisfactory units of school administration. 

The chief arguments against the county unit (15) are that it represents 
too high a degree of centralization of authority in school administration, 
and that the large community unit is just as economical and more suited 
to the democratic management of local affairs. These arguments, however, 
are not adequately supported by research. 

Moehlman (24) indicated that it is reasonable to assume that in county- 
unit states natural school community attendance areas may gradually 
evolve as the relation of popular interests around certain fundamental life 
activities is given greater recognition. 


The Size of the Unit 


The fact that a local school administrative unit has been established by 
the vote of the people, by act of the legislature, or in any other manner, 
does not, in itself, mean that the unit is satisfactory or that it can or will 
perform all of its necessary functions satisfactorily (31). 

Efficient and effective administration of local schools calls for educa- 
tional and business administrative services, supervision of instruction, 
health services, and census and attendance supervision (15). These services 
cannot economically be provided thru small school districts. 

Works and Lesser (34) held that the school unit should be large enough 
(a) to offer at least twelve years of schooling, (b) to provide adminis- 
trative and supervisory services, (c) to provide a broad base for local 
taxation, and (d) to facilitate the economical operation of the schools. 
They stated that there is no one “best” size or type of unit, but that careful 
research and experience indicate that to provide adequate and economical 
administrative service, a unit should contain a minimum of 40 teachers, 
and roughly 1200 pupils, and that there would be gains in efficiency in 
units employing up to 300 units. 
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Trent and Dawson (33) suggested that, while a unit of 1600 pupils and 
40 teachers can have the desired services by careful planning, a more 
satisfactory size of unit is one with about 10,000 pupils and 300 teachers. 
Among those who agree with this view is Chambers (11) who maintained 
that units of this size will not take the schools away from the people. Tho 
not every small community could have a high school, nevertheless con- 
solidated elementary-school plants would be located at neighborhoods 
thruout the area. 

Reeder (28) contended, however, that research and theory have not 
yet demonstrated what the size of the unit for the administration of rural 
schools should be altho the county is generally suggested as the most 
sensible unit. He feels that, in general, the unit should provide a complete 
elementary and secondary program on an efficient and pedagogical basis 
with adequate administrative and supervisory personnel, but not so large 
that the people will lose interest in the schools. 


Necessity for Planning 


Since school district reorganization means setting a new pattern for 
rural organization, not only for tomorrow but for generations to come, 
it should be well planned (29). As Dawson (15) pointed out, the chief 
criticisms of most of the consolidations of the past are that they were 
made without the benefit of criteria as to what constitutes a satisfactory 
local administrative unit or a satisfactory attendance unit, and that they 
have been effected without planning on a regional basis. It is now generally 
held that reorganization of administrative units should be based on county- 
wide, regional, or statewide plans. 

Works and Lesser (34) stated that some past efforts to reorganize rural 
schools have been unsound and unsuccessful. Altho satisfactory organiza- 
tion involves the attainment of efficient administrative and attendance 
units, many past reorganizations have stopped as soon as they have im- 
proved one or the other. Natural social groupings have been ignored and 
some attendance areas have been made too large requiring too-long bus 
trips for small children. In other cases a sort of magical dependence has 
been placed upon reorganization; schools have been enlarged without 
any subsequent effort being made to improve and enrich their educa- 
tional programs (9). 

The state, either thru the department of education or some special 
agency, should assume responsibility for sponsoring planning for re- 
organization; but it should be remembered that reorganization is unlikely 
to be successful if it is imposed from without (34). 


Postwar Implications 


Butterworth (8) suggested that to the usual arguments for larger units 
there should be added such special and postwar incentives as (a) creating 
increased production and conservation of food thru creation of high 
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schools large enough to maintain adequate work in agriculture; (b) de- 
veloping intelligent cooperation with community agencies in dealing with 
vital problems; (c) achieving democracy more fully thru larger groups 
working together; and (d) effecting larger returns from financial re- 
sources. To the argument that the present is no time to undertake reorgan- 
ization, he suggests that often a stimulus to action may be found in an 
emergency situation. Any plans must envision the long-time educational 
needs of the rural people. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Administration of School Transportation 


EDGAR L. MORPHET and A. R. MEADOWS 


Mocu OF THE RESEARCH in school transportation for the period covered 
in this report dealt with adjustments in terms of the war effort (1, 2, 5, 
6, 11, 12, 15, 16, 20). However, many of the policies, procedures, and 
technics developed and facts discovered in the wartime operation of school 
buses are applicable to school transportation in peacetime (18). The 
research studies have been used for guidance by the Office of Defense 
Transportation; by state and local school officials in wartime regulation 
and adjustment of school transportation; by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in the establishment of price ceilings on new and used school 
buses; and by the War Production Board in the allocation of buses and 
in plans for production of bus parts and new buses. Additional studies 
have been made in school bus construction standards, school bus owner- 
ship, and maintenance (17), and insurance and liability for school acci- 
dents (13, 17, 18). 


War Impact on School Transportation 


Thru work conferences at Yale University and Washington, D. C., in 
June and July of 1942, a handbook on school transportation in wartime 
was prepared for and approved by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers (2). This handbook was prepared by forty-four representa- 
tives of national and state education departments, safety organizations, 
and federal war agencies selected from different sections of the United 
States. It has served as a guide to the Office of Defense Transportation, 
and to state and local school officials in organizing school transportation 
on a wartime basis in procurement of school buses. This study revealed 
that the motor vehicle manufacturing companies were converted into 
war production in the early part of 1942, and that school officials not 
only would not be able to secure many new buses, but would find it 
difficult to secure certain parts for repairs and replacements. In the light 
of the shortage of rubber, and new school bus equipment and parts, 
policies and procedures were developed to meet the war emergency. This 
study also developed twenty-two policy statements setting forth the need 
for federal agencies to clear thru legally constituted state and local school 
authorities in the war emergency regulation of school transportation. 
Methods for making such clearance effective were clearly presented. The 
Office of Defense Transportation has followed these policies, and in so 
doing, has established a workable and acceptable national pattern of 
federal, state, and local relationship in dealing with education. 

The U. S. Office of Education, assisted by contributions from the 
National Safety Council, sponsored regional conferences with state and 
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local school officials thruout the United States for the purpose of develop- 
ing plans and procedures for effecting the recommendations made in the 
handbook, School Transportation in Wartime. As a result of these confer- 
ences, twelve policy statements were recast in the form of twelve questions 
in Part I of the ODT requirements for school bus mileage and gasoline 
allowance. Compliance with these policies requires: 

1. Establishment of truck routes and elimination of unnecessary duplication or over- 
lapping of school bus routes. 


2. Limitation of transportation to pupils who live two miles or more from school 
except where extreme danger or serious physical hardship would result. 
3. Use of common carriers where available. 


4. Transporting to nearest school regardless of existing boundary lines. 
5. Elimination of unnecessary bus stops. 

6. Staggering of school hours where helpful to transportation. 

7. Renegotiation of bus contracts where necessary. 


8. Limitation of transportation to students, teachers, and other school employees 
to and from regular daily instruction. 


9. Joint pupil and worker transportation where needed. 
10. Establishment of effective and preventive schoo] bus maintenance. 


ll. Careful selection, adequate training, and supervision of school bus drivers. 
12. Comprehensive study of. bus routing on a large area basis and the actual map- 


ping of bus routes. 

The 1942 Southern States Work-Conference (16) reported difficulty in 
securing new equipment, replacements and parts, adequate maintenance, 
and driver personnel, and emphasized the need for local, state, and federal 
planning for necessary war adjustments in school transportation. Sugges- 
tive adjustments were proposed on conservation, personnel, procurement 
of buses, provision for prompt supply of needed tires, parts, and fuel. 


The Training of School Bus Drivers 


Investigations made in the regional conferences on school transportation, 
referred to above, showed that the war effort was causing a rapid turnover 
in school bus driver personnel. The participants in the development of the 
handbook, School Transportation in Wartime (2), reported the loss of 
experienced school bus drivers to the war effort. Chapter IV of this hand- 
book presents standards and guides for the development of school bus 
driver training courses. Thru the sponsorship of state education depart- 
ments, the U. S. Office of Education and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with local school officials, established courses for 
qualifying instructors to train school bus drivers. The Traffic Safety and 
Engineering Department of the American Automobile Association pro- 
vided trained personnel for developing instructors’ courses, handbooks of 
instruction, and instructional units applicable to local conditions (1, 3, 
5, 6, 11, 15, 20). In general, the instructional units for each state were 
developed by representatives of the state department of education, local 
school units, and safety organizations. Each unit presents, in brief outline 
form, the objectives of the lesson, suggestive references and materials to” 
be used, content, and methods of instruction. Certain road tests applicable 
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to school bus driving were developed by Professor Amos E. Neyhart, 
representing the American Automobile Association (2). 

A Wartime Driving Teacher’s Manual (3) was developed for preinduc- 
tion driver training. The materials are readily adaptable to school bus 
driver training programs. This manual consists of ten units with each unit 
presented in such manner as to make it possible for a teacher with limited 
advance preparation to offer lessons in driver training. Full explanations, 
ready references, and questions are presented. 

Instructional units developed and reported by states, to date, include 
thirty-nine units developed by Alabama (1), now in the process of 
revision; thirty-seven units by Connecticut (5); thirty-eight units by 
Georgia (6); thirty-five units by South Carolina (15); thirty-six units 
and fifteen problems of emergency roadside repairs and adjustments by 
West Virginia (20); thirty-nine units together with fifteen problems on 
emergency roadside repairs and adjustments, bibliography of reference 
material, list of driver training forms, and other visual aids, list of in- 
structors’ record and report forms, and suggestions on starting and con- 
ducting a training program by New York (11). Hall (8) reported the 
development of qualification standards and driver training procedures 
used in the state of Illinois together with the use of state aid to maintain 
high standards for school bus driver efficiency. 

The instructors’ courses and instructional units prepared by the different 
states represent scientific approaches to the problem of selecting and 
training school bus drivers. Most of the information and procedures are 
adaptable to school transportation in peacetime. 


School Bus Maintenance 


Scientific approaches have been made to the problem of maintenance 
of school bus equipment during this period. Among the valuable general 
materials are some of the manuals prepared for the War Department (19). 

In 1941 the Southern States Work-Conference (17) developed plans 
and minimum specifications for the construction and equipment of school 
bus shops. This Work-Conference also proposed a ratio of maintenance 
personnel to the number of buses maintained. The 1942 Yale and Wash- 
ington Work-Conferences developed guides for school bus maintenance 
during the war, these guides being reported in Chapter II, School Trans- 
portation in Wartime (2). This publication reported the scarcity of cer- 
tain bus parts, reported research on the advantage of public ownership 
of buses in the maintenance program, recommended training courses for 
bus mechanics, and listed procedures for securing school bus parts. A 1943 
Southern States Work-Conference committee listed maintenance as one of 
the most serious problems to be faced in the field of school transportation. 
and pointed out that with proper maintenance the average school bus 
should last fifteen or twenty years instead of six or eight (18). 

Butterworth and Ruegsegger (4) pointed out that there would be a 
tendency to develop a larger area of control of school transportation 
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thru public ownership or thru fleet ownership to permit the employment 
of able transportation managers, competent drivers, and skilled mechanics. 

Hall (7) reported on the Illinois plan of checking 126 items of the school 
bus at least twice annually by private garage owners who hold state safety 
inspection licenses. The instructional units on driver training referred to 
previously provided many helpful suggestions on school bus maintenance. 
It was pointed out that much of the war program of preventive maintenance 
will be applicable in peacetime (18). 

Limited reports have been published on the appraisal of school bus 
construction standards adopted by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers in 1939. The need for more definite specifications on 
certain construction items was reported (2, 17). The scarcity of metals 
and rubber during the war effort has caused a temporary revision of school 
bus standards, but it is understood that future production will meet the 
1939 minimum standards in most respects. 


Procurement, Management, and Ownership of Buses 


A number of studies prior to the period covered in this report showed 
the advantage of publicly owned buses over contract privately owned 
buses. Butterworth and Ruegsegger (4) raised some questions with refer- 
ence to the accuracy of financial accounting to show the financial advan- 
tage of methods of ownership, but concluded that either public ownership 
or individual fleet ownership of buses would probably prevail in order 
to secure competent managerial, operational, and maintenance personnel. 
Limited reports indicate very definite economies in the purchase of school 
buses for public ownership on a fleet basis over private individual 
purchase and ownership of buses on a single unit basis (3). 

Reports indicate the advantage of purchasing buses directly from the 
factory. Sidener (14), reviewing twenty-five conclusions drawn from a 
California study on the purchase of school buses, proposed twelve steps 
for improving purchasing. The 1941 Southern States Work-Conference 
briefly outlined purchase procedures used by a small number of states. 
The Alabama plan of purchasing publicly owned buses on a fleet basis 
thru bids directly from the manufacturing companies showed lower pur- 
chase costs (17). The 1943 Work-Conference recommended the develop- 
ment of cooperation plans among local school administrative units for 
purchasing buses and emphasized the possible economies that might be 
effected (18). The Southern States Work-Conference (16) reported an 
increasing tendency for local school administrative units to own their 
own buses in order to directly control the buses, keep down cost, and at 
the same time insure better conservation. 


School Bus Insurance and Liability 
of Schoolboards for School Accidents 


Joyner (9, 10) reported a definite trend on the part of state legislatures - 
to recognize the moral obligation of compensating for damages resulting 
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from accidents to pupils in transportation. He also reported that school 
districts in a majority of the states directly or indirectly purchase bodily 
injury and property damage insurance on school vehicles, altho most of 
them are not permitted by law to do so. Recently, the Alabama Supreme 
Court declared that the State Board of Adjustment had full authority 
to require the payment of state school funds for injury or damage to other 
persons or parties in accidents caused by school buses. The desirability of 
some state or other plan of providing compensation to cover accidents 
to pupils was stressed (18). Young (17) outlined the Kentucky plan of 
insuring school buses on a fleet basis. Punke (13) dealt at length with law 
and liability in pupil transportation. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Principles of Business Administration Applied to 
Personnel and Other Activities 


HARRY P. SMITH 

Business Organization 
Reever (44) LISTED THE GENERAL TREATISES and bibliographies which 
have appeared in the field of business administration. He included one 
score card (Engelhardt’s) for evaluating business practices. Mort and 
Reusser (33) held that local units operate in all phases of administration 
within broad limits laid down by the state; that financial management is 
not in itself an end, but is tied up with educational objectives. Reeder (44) 
cited three researches in the organization of business activities all agree- 
ing to the superiority of the unit type of organization over the multiple. 
He listed the advantages of the former as centralized control, coordinated 
effort, and elimination of waste. He asserted that over 90 percent of the 
city districts operate on the unit plan, and the percentage increases every 
year. 
Moehlman (31) agreed with Reeder’s assertion that the trend is toward 
the unitary concept of executive activity, but pointed out that the unit 
type has resulted “in a strongly hierarchial and at times inflexible organiza- 
tion of the executive process characterized by an unusual degree of pater- 
nalism or autocracy” (31:257). 

A committee of the National Association of Public School Business 
Officials (35) developed a code of ethics for school business officials 
which covered their relations to the community, the school system, busi- 
ness firms, and the profession. Mulford (34) outlined an experiment in 
the specific training of competent school business officials covering areas 
not usually included in university courses and involving a college pro- 
fessor, an accountant, and a banker as the experimental group. 

Reeder (44) cited two researches dealing with fiscal dependence of 
school districts, and then mentioned, as evidence that the issue is far from 
settled, the controversy between economists and educators over this 
question. 

The Newark, New Jersey, survey report (50) suggested five general 
principles of business administration and then made a series of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of every type of business activity which, 
tho directed toward a specific situation, are generally applicable. 

Quackenbush (43) asserted that there is a great possibility of develop- 
ing efficiency thru the planning and adoption of definite policies in six 
specific areas. Hummel (24) advocated the application of research 
methods to administrative problems and cited specific instances from 
Beverly Hills, California. Linn (26) urged the improvement of all business 
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activities to meet the criticisms of groups demanding reduction of school 
taxes. Durkee (15) and Gibson (21) described the use of office machines 


in city-school systems resulting in faster, more accurate work, as well as 
greater detail in reports. 


Types of Nonteaching Personnel 


The National Education Association in two Research Bulletins (38, 39) 
listed several types of nonteaching personnel as did Reeder (45) who 
named no fewer than eight, but there is still lacking an exhaustive list. 
The Newark, New Jersey, survey report (50) mentioned 687 other em- 
ployees than the 2512 individuals on the instruction payrolls, indicating 
approximately one in five in a large city system as performing essential 
services other than instructional. Davis (10) found approximately one-fifth 
of the personnel in the twelve city systems studied to be nonteaching. The 
Cincinnati School Research Bureau (8) reported the amount of school 
clerical help in seventy-nine large cities, while the National Association 
of School Secretaries (36) published a more comprehensive study involv- 
ing data from 558 cities. 


Principles of Personnel Management 


Davis (10) ¢ veloped twenty-one guiding principles in the administra- 
tion of the nonteaching personnel of the public schools. These were 
validated by thirty-three superintendents of public schools selected care- 


fully on the basis of their democratic philosophy of school administration. 
These principles cover planning and leadership, development of personnel 
resources, classification and salary scheduling, terms of employment, dis- 


tribution of personnel, working conditions, and appraisal and interpre- 
tation. 


Selection, Qualifications, and Training of Personnel 


Reeder (45) summarized the studies on selection of school custodians 
commenting that little change has taken place since 1922. Davis (10) 
advocated the merit plan or civil service system for selecting public-school 
employees, as did Reeder (45), and indicated that some cities are using 
general civil service lists while others have developed personnel programs. 
Young (57) found but two California city-school systems that used civil 
service methods. Elsewhere (56) he stated that in twenty-five large Cali- 
fornia school systems there were twenty-five methods of selecting non- 
certificated personnel. 

Brown (3) reported training and personal qualifications of custodians 
from 196 school systems in Kansas. Seventy-four percent had no formal 
education above the eighth grade and were generally recruited from agri- 
culture or common labor. Wilson (54), using the Evaluative Criteria of 
Secondary School Standards, found that Wisconsin custodians in first class 
graded schools were recruited from agriculture and lower occupational 
levels, with less than 50 percent meeting minimum training standards. 
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McGrath (28) and Reeder (45) described the Minneapolis school for 
custodians and outlined the work covered. Stoy (49) described a similar 
school in Denver. Viles (53) prepared a comprehensive treatise for school 
custodians. Bruce (6) stressed the desirability of in-service training of 
custodians and engineers, school health and attendance workers, trans- 
portation personnel, and clerks and stenographers. Edgemond (16) out- 
lined Oakland’s cooperative plan of training for non-civil service clerical 
positions. Hudgings (23) and Moore (32) described the training of school 
cafeteria workers. Farnam (18) described a wartime method of training 
new employees. 


Compensation, Sick Leave, and Vacations 


The Research Division of the National Education Association (38, 39) 
reported in 1941 and in 1943 distribution of salaries of eight different 
types of noncertificated personnel including more than 50 percent of school 
systems in communities of 2500 or more. Changes in salaries were re- 
corded at two-year intervals from 1930-31. Bruce (7) reported the methods 
of analysis used in establishing a salary schedule in St. Louis for non- 
instructional personnel. Lemmel (25) described the democratically planned 
salary schedule of Highland Park, Michigan. Young (55) argued for a 
larger hourly wage for custodians than the average paid in 281 of Cali- 
fornia’s larger industrial concerns. Elsewhere, Young (58) summarized a 
national, and a California, survey of sick-leave provisions for the custodial 
and secretarial staffs. The Minneapolis school system (29) reported a 
comparative study of janitorial service and compensation, comparing Min- 
neapolis with twenty-eight other cities. 


Tenure and Retirement 


The Research Division of the National Education Association (37) sum- 
marized, on a nationwide basis, provisions for retirement of noncertificated 
personnel. Ohio and New York were reported as having separate systems, 
while Pennsylvania, Hawaii, and Washington included all public per- 
sonnel in their systems. Moehlman (30) stated that nine states and the 
District of Columbia had comprehensive programs of selection, tenure, and 
retirement while six others had local plans. Thirty-four states made no 
provision. Bruce (4, 5) argued that tenure and social security will improve 
personnel. Baish (2) advocated including all school employees in a 
single retirement system, while Clifford (9) urged separate funds. Gilbert 
(20) and Moehlman (30) advocated the extension of federal social security 
to include school employees. 


Insurance 


Mort and Reusser (33) reviewed the general principles of insurance 
usually carried by school districts. Reeder (46) summarized the researches 
involving comparison of premiums paid with losses reimbursed showing 
the former significantly larger. Elsewhere (45) he listed many types of in- 
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surance carried by school districts. He summarized briefly the status of 
laws and court decisions covering school liability for personal injury to 
pupils indicating a slight movement away from the ancient principle of 
the nonliability of the state and its subdivisions. 

Poe (40) covered in a comprehensive manner school liability of educa- 
tional officers and employees for negligence. Punke (42) discussed the at- 
titude of the courts toward the responsibility of school bus drivers. 


Internal Accounting 


Reeder (45) outlined central control of the funds of school activities 
together with four controlling principles. Abbott (1) published a check- 
list for appraising the handling of internal accounts which consists of 
fourteen categories with three possible ratings under each. Several writers, 
Diefendorf (12), Dunnan (14), Hicks (22), and Smith (48), advocated 
carefully planned central control of student activity finances with pupils 
participating as a part of their training. 


Real Estate Management : 


DuFrain (13) describéd a series of property accounting records con- 
taining full information concerning each parcel of real estate held by a 
school district. Punke (41) discussed court decisions involving titles by 


adverse possession, sale and conveyance of property, and reversion to 
grantors and their heirs. 


Appraisal 


Viles (53) prepared an elaborate checklist to be used in appraising 
and improving custodial work. Engelhardt and Stoy (17) prepared a check- 
list of thirteen categories for school custodial services. Linn, Helm, and 
Grabarkiewicz (27) prepared fourteen checklists covering all types of 
space serviced by school custodians. Suffield (51) proposed the applica- 
tion to school employees of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation rating sys- 
tem which covered six factors. Theofilos (52) formulated a checklist for 
school cafeteria service covering seven categories. Scott (47) proposed 
thru time and motion studies to determine the best methods in clerical 
work. Davis (10) used twenty-one guiding principles as a checklist in 
studying three types of nonteaching personnel in twelve cities, revealing 
that the school systems above average in following these principles were 
above average in performance of certain aspects. 


Needed Research 


Reeder (44) mentioned the need for study of constitutional and statutory 
limitations on taxation, spending, and indebtedness of the custody of 
school funds, of the comparative efficiency and cost of various methods of 
tax collection. The Newark, New Jersey, survey report (50) recommended 
specifically six types of research in the business administration of schools 
and suggested that the local department of reference and research concern 
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itself with research in this area as well as with educational research. 
Davis (10) mentioned the development of measures of adequacy for deter- 
mining the number of workers needed for a given service ; the determina- 
tion of a philosophy and a technic for induction and in-service training; 


and the application of the findings of psychology and of personnel re- 
search to school employees. 


There is need of a series of exhaustive studies of the different types of 
noninstructional personnel together with the personnel practices in con- 
nection with each type. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Direction of Movement in Finance and Business 
Administration 


WAYNE W. SOPER 


Were EACH COMMITTEE of the Review to draw a blue pencil across the 
titles of all published articles not strictly research or based directly on 
research and to consider only those of a strictly research nature, the bibliog- 
raphies resulting would be very short and the content of each cyclical num- 
ber would conform to the popular notation, “reading time 30 minutes.” 
Unless, of course, each research report were analyzed more completely than 
is now attempted. For one cannot but relay to the reader a general criticism 
of committee members that the amount of reported research is not large 
compared with the quantity of literature growing out of opinion, contro- 
versy, and propaganda, 

Let not this criticism be misinterpreted. It is aimed at the paucity of re- 
search not at the plentitude of exposition and argument. It is barely pos- 
sible that some nonresearch literature grew out of discovered and mar- 
shalled facts, and, conversely, that some moot issue ably argued challenged 
someone to get the facts. It must also not be forgotten that the general liter- 
ature in a given field during a given time marks the direction of movement 
in that field. And in education it is not so much where we stand as in 
what direction we are going. 

Like the tidewater current of a stream, the direction of movement of 
some aspects of educational finance is imperceptible; like the upper rapids, 
the direction of other aspects is pronounced and unmistakable; and like the 
whirlpool, still other aspects are moving in circles but apparently getting 
nowhere. One year of the three covered by this number embraced prepa- 
ration for expected war; the other two years, total participation in war. 
As in every national crisis, education felt the impact at many points. Two 
groups of demands fell heavily upon the schools: (a) demands which con- 
sumed financial resources for purposes other than education, and (b) de- 
mands upon the resources available for the education process itself. While 
it is true that wartime economy may have increased school revenues in 
some respects, it also increased expenditures that bought less at a depre- 
ciated dollar value. Likewise, the proportion of revenues devoted to educa- 
tion declined measurably. This situation, gaining momentum even before 
the war, is likely to continue for some time because of increasing claims 
of the federal government on tax sources and the inevitable pressure for 
reduced state and local governments. 

Unmistakably, the movement for planning was pronounced. Perhaps no 
other three-year period of educational history has so emphasized the neces- 
sity for charting the course of education, particularly educational finance. 
The current situation is full of tensions; we must educate for change. To 
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do this, education must discover new instruments, new methods, new con- 
tent, and new sources of revenue. Unless it does this, it will sacrifice gains 
already made. 

Planning should begin, however, not with dollars and cents, but with 
the educational program. What kind of program of education do we need 
for the kind of society we want to live in? How shall we pay for it? The 
answers to these questions are being seriously and intelligently sought. 
Adequate research is required. 

The major problems of educational support, as revealed by the literature, 
are clustered around the principles of equality of education and equaliza- 
tion of the burden of support. The issue of paramount concern was federal 
aid and federal control. Three groups of parties to this controversy were 
(a) those who want no part of federal aid because of the certainty of federal 
control; (b) those who see no equality of opportunity without federal aid, 
but who demand that the state and local units be unfettered by the federal 
purse strings; (c) those who admit some advantages in limited federal 
control. The first group is weakening; the second is bringing up reinforce- 
ments; the third is waiting for its chance at the compromise table. Legisla- 
tion over the three-year period tended to bring about more state aid to 
local districts, while earmarking of specific taxes for education declined. 
Thus more state support of education was derived from general appropria- 
tions—a technical but valuable gain for the schools. 

All indications point to higher taxes for future years, not only federal 
taxes, but state and local. Some tax relief for local real estate grew out of 
state aid but prospects for further relief are not promising. 

Tax exemptions continued to be criticized. Delinquencies improved 
with wartime economy. Tax competition from private schools increased 
because of the growing tendency to give public support to private institu- 
tions on the grounds of promoting the educational welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The chief causes of increased school costs, outside of war dislocations 
and dollar depreciations, were higher teachers’ salaries, expanded and im- 
proved transportation facilities, increased cost of operation, and higher 
prices for supplies. For higher institutions, the accelerated programs cost 
more but were compensated for in many cases by federal funds for army 
and navy training programs. Endowment income was dropping off as 
were large gifts. 

In budgetary procedure three fundamental steps—preparation, presenta- 
tion, and administration—were dealt with. Distinction was drawn between 
long-term and annual budgets, the latter being classified as (a) working, 
(b) official or legal, and (c) popular (for public consumption). Studies 
made indicated that good budgetary practice lags far behind theory, that 
schoolboards and administrators generally are ignorant of the technical 
and legal specifications of budgets, and that most budgets lack one or more 
of the accepted requirements. Needed research was indicated in (a) rural- 
school budgets, (b) compliance of small cities with budgetary requirements, 
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and (c) studies of budgetary efficiency and compliance of school execu- 
tives with specific statutory provisions of the budget. 

Literature in the area of principles of business administration, as applied 
to personnel and other activities, pointed to continuing support of the unit 
type of organization in spite of its tendency to create an inflexibility of the 
executive process. Selection of nonteaching personnel has not settled down 
to a fixed civil service method; each locality generally employs its own 
peculiar method. Most of such personnel are recruited from the lower 
occupational level without much previous training. On the other hand, 
in-service training of this group is fairly common. Little uniformity was 
found to exist regarding compensation, sick leave, and vacations for such 
employees. In thirty-four states no provision is made for tenure or retire- 
ment allowances, and in the other states a wide variety of practices exists. 

Needed research in this area includes (a) a study as to the number of 
employees needed for a given service, and (b) a series of exhaustive studies 
of the different types of noninstructional personnel. 

In accounting, one study settled the perennial problem of distinguishing 
between supplies and equipment by a compromise that articles costing 
more than five dollars and lasting more than five years be considered equip- 
ment. Research in the field of accounting for extracurriculum activities was 
active and productive. The complex problem of making reports simpler 
but more complete drew some attention, and well might it be said, “more 
power to you.” 

School district reorganization moved at a snail’s pace, handicapped by 
the issues of local self-government and sociological entity. The determina- 
tion of the size of the unit is still in need of facts to establish validity. 

Most of the research in school transportation grew out of adjustments 
to the war effort. A carry-over to peacetime of better policies, procedures, 
and technics is anticipated. 

Research in all educational fields is seldom constant in quantity and 
quality. There are peaks and depressions. It is probable that the three years 
covered by this analysis were years of low productivity of research in edu- 
cational finance. But, on the other hand, they were years of strain and 
tension. The schools were harassed by conflicting interests and unforesee- 
able problems calling for quick decisions and immediate action. The bright 
star of hope in the total situation is the extensive postwar planning growing 
out of this conflict. Planning calls for clear thinking; clear thinking calls 
for facts; facts are the meat of research. The field is open for a resurgence of 
research in educational finance. 
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